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HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


SUPREME COURT OF WASHINGTON. 


Every common school shall be open to all children be- 
tween the specified s€hool ages. All pupils shall comply 
with the regulations established for the government of 
the schools and submit to the authority of teachers. 
School directors shall adopt and enforce such regulations 
as may be deemed essential to the well-being of the 
school, and they may suspend or expel the pupils who fre- 
fuse to obey the rules. The directors of a school district 
have authority to deny to those pupils belonging to a 
secret fraternity contrary to the rules of the school par- 
ticipation in athletic, literary, military, and similar school 
organizations, constituting no part of the school work, 
though the meetings of the fraternity were held at the 
homes of the members, after school hours, and with 
parental consent. 

Action was commenced against the board of school di- 
rectors of school district No.1 in Seattle, and other 
school authorities of said district, to restrain*them from 
enforcing certain rules which deprive members of Greek 
letter fraternities of the privileges of said high school, 


-except that of attending classes. The appellant, George 


Wayland, a minor eighteen years of age, sues by Russel 
Wayland, his guardian ad litem, on behalf of himself and 


-other members of the Gamma Eta Kappa fraternity, He 


alleges that all members of said fraternity are of school 
age and entitled to all the privileges of said high school; 


‘that they are unjustly prohibited from belonging to de 


bating clubs, athletic teams. school bands, glee clubs, 
orchestras, cadet corps, and other kindred organizations 
of said school, and that, unless, they withdraw from said 
fraternity, they will also be deprived of the customary 
honors attending graduation; that they havé no privi- 
leges except that of attending classes; that said rules are 
in excess of lawful authority; that there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in said fraternity; that its meetings are held 
at the homes of members, with the consent of their par- 
ents, every two weeks, from 8 to 10 o’clock p. m., and 
never during school hours; that they are not under the 
jurisdiction of the school authorities, but are under par- 
ental control; that at said meetings improper conduct is 
prohibited, and that a high-class literary program is car- 
ried out. The answer pleaded an affirmative defense, 
substantially alleging the facts afterwards found by the 
trial court. From a final judgment refusing injunctive 
relief this appeal has been taken. 

The trial court made findings of fact fro which it ap- 
pears that at the commencement of this action George 
Wayland was a student in the Seattle hizh schoo) and 
also a member of a certain secret Greek-letter society, 
known as the “Gamma Eta Kappa fraternity’; that the 
membership in said fraternity and in other similar high 
school secret societies was confined particularly to high 
school students; that such societies were therefore 
usually known as high scheol fraternities; that members 
other than such students were admitted as honorary 
members only; that said Gamma Eta Kappa fraternity 
was first organized in Seattle during the year 1990, at 
which time a request was made by it for the use of the 
name of said Seattle high school; that before acting on 
said request the high school authorities instituted a care- 
ful investigation to ascertain the probable effect of such 
societies on the school; that after such investigation and 
after receiving reports from many prominent educators, 


all of whom unqualifiedly condemned the influence of 
said societies as highly deleterious and injurious, the 
school board of said Seattle district on May 7, 1901, 
passed a resolution whereby said request for the use of 
the name of the Seattle high school in connection with 
said fraternity was refused, and membership of students 
in any secret society connected with said school forbid- 
den; that at all times thereafter it was contrary to the 
rules and rezulations of said high school for pupils to be- 
come members of the said fraternities; that afterwards 


' said George Wayland, while a student in said school, be- 


came a member of said Gamma Eta Kappa fraternity 
as did other students; that it was also contrary to the 
said rules and regulations for students to become pledzed 
to said secret societies; that said rules and regulations 
were from time to time modified to meet emergencies in 
accordance with the activities of said societies in pledg- 
ing or initiating members; that on May 5, 1905, the. 
schooi board by final action amended its former rules so 
as to provide that all students who were then members 
of any high school secret soctety, or pledzed to become 
such, who would promise that so long as they remained 
students of said high school they would not become mem- 
bers of any other such secret society or give any promise 
or pledge to become such, or solicit any other student to 
give any promise or pledge to become a member of any 
high school fraternity or secret society, and in good faith 
kept such promise—such staidents would be restored to 
the privileges of such school—otherwise all students who 
thereafter should become members of, or in any way 
pledge or bind themselves to join, any hich school fra- 
ternity or secret society,-or should initiate or pledge any 
other students, or in any way encourage or foster the 
fraternity spirit in the-high school, should be denied all 
the privileges of the high school except those of the 
classroom; that the influence of the said Gamma Eta 
Kappa fraternity and similar secret societies, and the 
membership and pledging of students therein, permeat- 
ing said school. injuriously affected the good order and 
discipline thereof; that in adopting the various rules and 
regulations aforesaid, and in denying certain privileges 
of said school to pupils who refused to comply therewith, 
the respondents at all times acted in good faith and in 
the exercise of an honest judgment; that such action was 
at all times general in its application and at no time spe- 
cial, malicious, or arbitrary; and that all such rules and 
regulations and particularly those in force and effect at 
the time of the institution of this suit were reasonable 
and necessary and were wholly within the powers of the 
respondents. 

It will be observed that no attempt is being made by 
the respondents to deny appellant any instruction af- 
forded by class work or by the required curriculum of 
the school. He is only denied certain other privileges 
such as participation in athletic, literary, military, musi- 
cal, or class organizations. In other words, the respond- 
ents made it optional with appellant to determine 
whether, against the known wishes of the school authori- 
ties, he would continue his membership in said secret 
society, and thereby forfeit participation in the privi- 
leges above mentioned, which were no part of the class 
work or curriculum, or whether by complying with the 
adopted rules, he would elect to enjoy the privileges of 
which he is now deprived. The appellant contends that 
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the trial court erred (1) in making certain of the above 
findings of fact to which he has excepted; and (2) in en- 
tering judgment dismissing his .complaint. Appellant 
especially complains that the evidence does not sustain 
the finding that all active members of the Gamma Eta 
Kappa fraternity were high school students, and _ that 
any members not students were honorary members only. 
There may have been an instance in which an active 
member was not a student when initiated, but he had 
been a student immediately prior thereto, and there is 
no evidence that he did not intend to so continue. In 
any event, it is immaterial whether he or even other 
members were students. It clearly appears that the 
fundamental purpose was to organize with students of 
the Seattle high school. The evidence shows that this 
particular Gamma Eta Kappa fraternity is a branch or 
chapter of a general organization having other chapters 
in various high schools throughout the country; that it is 
subordinate to a general or parent governing body, and 
that the entire organization is essentially a confederation 
of associations composed in the main of high school stu- 
dents. We call attention to a certain periodical which, 
with the consent of both appellant and respondents, was 
admitted in evidence, and is entitled “The Gamma Eta 
Kappa Magazine, Quarterly Devoted to the Interest of 
the Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity of the United States 
of America, and Published by the Grand Conclave.” 
This magazine appears to be in the charge of one general 
editor located in San Francisco, assisted by chapter edi- 
tors, members of twenty distinct chapters, including Rho 
Gamma Chapter, the one of which appellant is a member, 
purporting to be connected with the Seattle high school. 
In this magazine we find the following editorial: ‘In for- 
mer editorials we have frequently dwelt upon our old 
standby of high school fraternities versus school boards 
and principals, but we feel compelled to azain state the 
facts, on account of recent developments. The principal 
of the Seattle high school does not know what a frater- 
nity is, or he would not attempt to enforce his proposed 
futile plans. It is simply a case of all educators not edu- 
eated. Imagine the monarch that could prohibit a man 
from wearing a fraternity pin. The Sacrainento board 
of education by a vote of 6 to 3 recently decided “to for- 
bid any member of the Sacramento high school from 
joining a frat society in that school.’ There is no penalty 
affixed, and the resolution was simply adopted ‘to quell 
public sentiment in order to secure a favorable vote from 
the people on new school bonds. In voting on this mo- 
tion but one member of the board expressed the belief 
that the law would uphold them in attempting to crush 
a society in a public institution; in other words they are 
educated. We hope that others will learn and save us 
the trouble of summoning our army of able attorneys, 
who are willing to defend us in the courts, and in doing 
so will make these uneducated beings feel their lack of 
knowledge with humiliation and chagrin at the expense 
of the poor unfortunates.” 

This magazine also publishes a letter from the Rho 
Gamma or Seattle chapter, in which the existing differ- 
ences between it and the Seattle high school authorities 
are discussed. This letter in part says: “And now comes 
the most unkindest cut of all. Beginning with the com- 
ing school year, in addition to the restrictions already im- 
posed, all members of fraternities and sororities will be 
denied the right of graduation or of representing the 
school in any field of effort or competition. This is ac- 
cording to an open letter from Superintendent Cooper to 
Professor Twitmeyer. He calls Mr. Twitmeyer’s atten- 
tion to a recent ruling of the board which authorizes his 
action. According to the ruling, the superintendent is 
given authority to ‘repeal all existing regulations.’ This 
phrase may or may not be significant, for as far as the 
secret societies are concerned they will go ahead and 
prosper as before. There will be no difficulty in pledg- 
ing and initiating new members as they may be desired, 
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because, far from creating any dismay among the stu- 
dents, it has aroused a feeling of indignation and that 
natural antipathy to restriction which is inherent in the- 
American youth. It is barely possible that Rho- 
Gamma Chapter will incorporate, but it is a question 
whether such action would help matters any or would: 
only add fuel to the flame.” Letters from the Sacra- 
mento, Cal., and Denver, Colo., chapters are also pub- 
lished, showing a like spirit of insubordination against- 
lawful school authority. We incorporate these quota- 
tions in this opinion to illustrate the seditious spirit per- 
meating this organization, with which the school authori- 
ties were obliged to deal. Without further discussion of” 
the evidence, we express our complete satisfaction with 
each and all of the findings made by the honorable trial 
court. 

The only remaining question is whether the board of 
education had authority to adopt the rules complained of. 
Appellant insists that section 2334, -Ballinger’s Ann. 
Codes & St., provides who shall be admitted to the pub- 
lic schools, and that the board of education cannot ex- 
clude any pupils so entitled to attend. No issue need be 
taken with this contention. The board has not excluded 
the appellant from the Seattle high school, neither has it 
threatened to expel or suspend him. He can and does at- 
tend school, and, under our construction of the rules 
adopted, he is at the same time permitted to continue 
his membership in the Gamma Eta Kappa fraternity; 
although in doing so he opposes the authority of the 
board and thereby forfeits certain privileges which are 
no necessary part of the curriculum or class work from. 
which he is not excluded. Respondents are only seek- 
ing to prevent appellant and his associates from dictat- 
ing the terms on which they shall enjoy certain privi- 
leges which are merely incidental to the regular school 
work, and this they have authority to do. Appellant fur- 
ther contends that, as the fraternities meet out of school 
hours at the homes of members, and at no time in the 
school building, and as their parents consent to this ac- 
tion, the board is exceeding its lawful authority in en- 
tering their homes, in withdrawing from parents the con- 
trol of their children, and in dictating what the children 
shall or shal] not do out of school hours. We think this- 
contention unreasonabie. The board has not invaded 
the homes of any pupils, nor have they sought to interfere 
with parental custedy and control. They have not said 
these fraternities shall not meet at the various homes, 
nor have they attempted to control students out of school 
hours. The evidence shows beyond a doubt that these 
secret organizations when effected foster a clannish 
spirit of insubordination, which results in much evil to 
the good order, harmony, discipline, and general welfare 
of the school. We can express these conditions in no 
better terms than by quoting from the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Geiger, the principal of the high schoo!, who says: - 
“I have found that membership in a fraternity has 
tended to lower the scholarship of the fraternity mem- 
bers, . . . the general impression that one gets in 
dealing with them is one of less respect and obedience to 
teachers. It is found that there is a tendency toward 
the snobbish and patronizing air, not only toward the 
pupils, but toward the teachers; there is a certain con- 
tempt for school authority. This is in a measure, I 
think, aggravated by the attitude of the parent organiza- 
tion, which seems to encourage members of the frater- 
nity in this contempt for school authority, and one of the 
most difficult things in dealing with the situation is the 
fact that the members have this allegiance to a general 
organization or headquarters, which are often located in 
a distant city and which it is difficult to reach and 
which exercises upon the members in the local school a 
very powerful influence. In dealing with these 
fraternity members I have been assured more than once 
that they considered their obligation to their fraternity 


[Continued on page 629.) 
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THE STORY OF JAMESTOWN.—(IL.). 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


THE DAYS OF HARDSHIP. 

All the early Saxon colonies in America, for 
some reason or other, had a period of stress and 
struggle that very nearly proved fatal to them, But 
the hardships undergone by the Jamestown settle- 
ment were peculiarly severe, and the more deplora- 
ble because they might have been averted had the 
colonists but used anything like common prudence. 
The example of the Indians of the vicinity in plant- 
ing cornfields ought to have been sedulously fol- 
lowed, but the planting time was permitted to pass 
unused. 

The colonists deemed themselves “‘gentlemen,” 
and it was beneath the dignity of gentlemen to dig 


and plant and hoe. And they paid dearly for their 
airs. 
“The person with a pedigree 
Thinks his importance double: 
Yet, Adam had a family tree 
That caused him lots of trouble.” 


The vessels that went to England for new suppli s 
were belated, and did not reach the colony until 
1608. Meanwhile the settlers were on the verge 
of starvation. The daily allowance to each man 
was reduced to half a pint of wheat, and an equal 
ration of barley. Their stock of liquid refresh- 
ments gave out, anl in their desperation they 
drank up the wine that had been set aside for the 
celebration of the communion. Man after man 
sickened and died Their weakened condition ren- 
dered them an easy prey to the malaria which was 
so common to the region. Only forty of them 
were left when Newport’s vessels arrived. 

Why they allowed themselves to starve is incom- 
prehensible to us. The woods of the locality were 
full of game. Deer and wild turkeys were numer- 
ous. Wild geese and ducks were everywhere. 
The waters were full of fish, ot shad and sturgeon 
and oysters. But the men did not seem to have 
energy or gumption enough to replenish their di- 
minishing stores. They played at bowls, and 
waited for the ships, when they ought to have been 
hunting and fishing. 

Deplorable as their condition was, the standing 
marvel is that it was not more so. Had the In- 
dians been as hostile that first winter as they were 
subsequently, the colony would certainly have been 
annihilated. But Captain John Smith knew how 
to get along with savages. More than once he 
succeeded in getting corn from the red men when 
he and his fellow-colonists were facing famine. In 
his visits to the Indian villages he sometimes ran 
great risks. Whether the story of his being taken 
prisoner by the Indians, condemned to death, and 
rescued by the intercession of Pocahontas, is true 
or apocryphal, cannot easily be decided. Histo- 
rians are still divided about its accuracy. But 
even if this story must be surrendered, there is no 
question but that his energy, daring, and sagacity 
on several occasions stood between the colony and 
extinction. Not only did he save it from famine, 
he also compelled something like discipline among 


the colonists, nipped several mutinous schemes in 
the bud, and by his explorations taught his com- 
panions the beauty and fertility of the region about 
their home, and heartened them by his courageous 
words and unyielding optimism. Eggleston says 
that “his efforts, more than those of any one maa, 
went to make English colonization in America 
possible.” 

It was nothing short of a calamity to the settle- 
ment when an accident to him by the explosion of 
a can of gunpowder necessitated his speedy return 
to England for surgical treatment. 

When the ships arrived in 1608, they landed 120 
new colonists. But these recruits were much like 
their predecessors in their ideals of adventure. It 
must have shattered these ideals, however, to find 
the remnant of the first company in sucha 
wretched plight, emaciated and haggard, and not a 
few of them living in most unsanitary quarters, and 
some in holes in the ground. Captain Smith had 
urged them to build, but though there was abun- 
dance of timber near by there were no artisans 
among them for the work of construction. Nota 
plow had yet been sent them among the sup- 
plies, nor a spade or hoe; and these were absolute 
necessities. Neither had any domestic animals 
been shipped to them. And the colonists enter- 
tained the ruinous thought that it was easier to beg 
or buy from the Indians than to produce for them- 
selves. To plant, to hunt or fish was beneath the 
dignity of gentlemen. 

In 1609 nine vessels brought other colonists, 
and this time of a more practical class. Many of 
them were artisans, and such were sorely needed. 
Among the new arrivals were two women, Mrs. 
Forrest, and her maid, Anne Burras. The maid 
was eagerly sought in marriage, and in a few weeks. 
was wedded to John Laydon. The founding of 
these two new homes was of incalculable value to. 
the colony, their refining influence being felt every- 
where. 

Jamestown had now about 500 inhabitants. But 
it had to meet one more terrible experience, before. 
foolish ideals were broken beyond repair, and labor 
was dignified. The period between Smith’s depar-. 
ture for England and the arrival of the vessels in 
1610 was most calamitous. The stock of provi- 
sions from over the sea was soon exhausted, and 
the colony in want of necessaries. Scarcely any 
planting had been done, so that there was but little 
relief from that side. And there was no one to 
take Smith’s place in securing supplies of corn 
from the Indians. Instead, they managed to anger 
the Indians, who opened hostilities against them, 
and kept them practically in a state of siege. Fam- 
ine stalked boldly among them, and in their des- 
peration they killed their live stock, and when these 
were consumed they had to eat rats, mice, wood- 
chucks, and even snakes. Some historians believe 
that they were forced to cannibalism, but this is. 
questioned by others. 

Ill-fed and discouraged, it is little wonder that 
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malaria decimated their forces. For months they 
were kept busy nursing their sick and burying their 
dead. And so frightful was the mortality among 
them that of the 500 in the settlement when Smith 
left them, only sixty were alive when Gates and 
his relief-ships arrived in May, 1610. 

The coming of Gates is thus graphically de- 
scribed by Bryant: “When Gates landed, he en- 
tered the church, and ordered the bell to be rung as 
a summons to the people, and as many as could of 
the sixty miserable survivors crawled out to wel- 
come him. Service was held in ‘zealous and sor- 
rowful prayer’; and then Percy delivered up to 
him the old patent, his own commission, and the 
seal of the council. Gates went out to see the seat 
of his new government. It was a scene of desola- 
tion. The palisades were torn down; the ports 
stood wide open; the gates were broken from 
their hinges; the empty houses of the dead had 
been dismantled for fire wood,—those who were 
alive being too weak or too indolent to go to the 
forest near by for fuel, or too much afraid to ven: 
ture far from the blockhouse, not knowing when 
or where to look for the arrows or the tomahawks 
of Indians lurking in the woods.” 

There was but one sentiment prevalent, and that 
was that Jamestown must be abandoned, and that 
as speedily as possible. Gates himself came to the 
same view when he had listened to the thrilling re- 
cital of sufferings from the trembling lips of the 
survivors.. Go they must; and Newfoundland 
was decided upon as their destination. The piti- 
ful remnant of their goods—scarcely more than 
enough for one good rummage sale—was soon 
transferred from shore to ship, and on the seventh 
of June, 1610, everything was in readiness for their 
departure. 

But just as they were awaiting a favorable tide 
to carry them out to sea, Lord De la Warre arrived 
at Old Point Comfort with three vessels loaded 
with supplies. As he had authority from the com- 
pany in London, he found the occasion to use it. 
He promptly vetoed the departure of the colonists ; 
and as he had brought them food enough to last a 
year, he soon overcame their reluctance to stay, and 
they went ashore again. 

Jamestown was saved. And De la Warre was its 
saviour. The tide of the colonists’ fortunes turned, 
and from this time onward—with a temporary dis- 
appointment now and then—the colony moved for- 
ward to prosperity and success. 

G. B. H., New York: I take this occasion to say 
what I have felt so many times that I wanted to 
say, that I appreciate the Journal of Education 
more and more every week. I began to take it, I 
think, in 1887, when I was superintendent of schools 
in a Minnesota city. It was then my constant com- 
panion over ten years,when I was obliged to dis- 
continue it for a season. For a year or two now I 
have been able to have it in my home regularly 
again. I congratulate you upon the wholesome, 
optimistic, and helpful spirit of the paper as well as 
in its definite, practical suggestions. 


> 


R. F. A,. Nebraska: I consider the Journal 


of Education the best school journal published. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUCCESS. 

[A talk to boys by Colonel Henry C. Clark, general 
superintendent of Jordan Marsh Company, the leading 
retail store in Boston.] 

Don’t believe the old yarn that opportunity 
knocks only once at every man’s door, and that if 
you miss the first call you have no hope; she keeps 
coming to every man again and again; cannot lose 
her, that is the real truth of the matter. How often 
we hear men say, “I never had any chance.’ Some 
sour-faced individual will tell you “nothing but 
drudgery day in and day out in a store.” “Big 
opportunities never come to a fellow who holds a 
petty clerkship.” You can bet they do. 

A little moral chemistry is wanted to materialize 
them. You might not think that opportunity 
would take any trouble to look up a clerk in a 
country store; a country boy who swept up, 
cleaned out, and tied bundles. Another kind of 
boy would not have cared for the bothersome de- 
tail and drudgery of that work. After working 
hours they would have “ducked out,” never guess- 
ing that along the line of that work lay the path 
that led to the ownership of a monster business in- 
stitution. Marshall Field laid the foundation of 
his great success by recognizing and taking advan- 
tage of opportunity as he greeted him day after day 
in his work as a clerk in a store. 

Every move we make opportunity steps in front 
of us. All the larger enterprising business houses 
and corporations want all the brains, sinew, and 
sterling worth that they can hire to float their 
propositions. All are looking for good men who 
can do things. 


BOOKS I WOULD LIKE TO HAVE WRITIEN. 


Kipling’s short stories would have been the 
choice of Winston Churchill. 

George Meredith’s “Egoist” would have been 
the choice of Booth Tarkington. 

Hamilton’s -“Federalist” would have been the 
choice of Gertrude Atherton. 

Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond” would have been 
the choice of Meredith Nicholson. 

Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” would have 
been the choice of Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Superintendent Dyer of Cincinnati makes this 
his quartette of progress for the “schools of the 
city 

Thorough medical inspection. 

Special school for backward children. 

Make school property recreation centres. 

Parental schools for truants and incorrigibles. 

If Cincinnati is not placed in the lead of Ameri- 
- cities it will not be the fault of Superintendent 

yer. 


a 


The home and school must work together or 
highest success with the child is impossible. 
Jersey City leads the cities in the time given to 
arithmetic, twenty-five per cent. more than Bos- 


ton, and seventy-five per cent. more than New 
York. 
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MADAME PIERRE CURIE. 


THE FIRST WOMAN PROFESSOR IN THE SORBONNE 


The academic year of the University of France 
may be said to have opened to-day (November 5) 
with the lecture by Madame Curie on electricity. 
The occasion was entirely unique in the history of 
the Sorbonne, and was one of great interest. Never 
before has a woman had such an appointment at 
the Sorbonne, and no other woman or man living 
has such a claim as Madame Curie to be heard on 
her special subject. 

The rector of the university and other promi- 
nent officials were present. The minister of pub- 
lic instruction, M. Briand, who appointed Madame 
Curie to this professorship, made vacant a few 
months ago by the accidental death of her hus- 
band, had promised to be present, but his presence 
was required at the opening of the parliament at 
the same hour. 

Madame Curie’s course of lectures is one of the 


MADAME CURIE. 


so-called “open” courses, to which admission may 
be gained without fees or formal matriculation. 
Long before the lecture began the outer gates 
were closed against those seeking admission. Sev- 
eral hundred of those who filled the corridors were 
unable to get into the hall of physics in which the 
lecture was to be given. I almost despaired of 
getting in, and was one of the last who succeeded. 

I was well rewarded for my patience in waiting. 
Standing behind the last and highest tier of seats 
in the hall, I looked down on three or four hun- 
dred people, of both sexes and of all ages above 
twenty. Back of the long table at the opposite 
end of the room stood the modest, self-possessed 
woman who has made the civilized world her 
debtor by her discoveries. 

Tennyson, in his ode on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, uses this phrase, “in his simplicity sublime.” 
These words seemed to me to apply to Madame 
Curie. Never has France or any other country 
given to the world a woman who was more truly 
a heroine. The scene in that Sorbonne lecture 
hall this afternoon was such as no teacher present 
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can ever forget. It was not such a spectacle as 
the soldiers of France being willingly led into bat- 
tle by an uneducated peasant girl clad in the armor 
of a man. Here were the scholars of France sit- 
ting at the feet of a cultured woman, still young, a 
widow and a mother, who has a message in science 
to deliver, and who delivers it with rare but uncon- 
scious skill. 

While her husband lived, Madame Curie worked 
lovingly by his side; ‘since his death she continues 
heroically, even if sorrowfully, the work to which 
both of them devoted their lives. If, on that fatal! 
day a few months ago, when Pierre Curie was des- 
tined not to return to his home, but to be crushed! 
under the wheels of a Paris vehicle, he could have 
expressed a wish, it doubtless would have been 
that his wife continue the work to which both of 
them had dedicated their lives. 

It is not too much to say that of all the long list 
of professors in this great university no other one 
would to-day have attracted so many auditors or 
excited so much interest as Madame Curie, the 
only woman in the faculty. Her appointment to 
the vacant chair of her husband was, of course, a 
most appropriate act, but it was not so much an 
expression of sympathy as a recognition of ability. 

In personal appearance Madame Curie has no 
features that would attract the notice of a casual 
observer. She would impress one as being a wo- 
man whose tastes and occupations are domestic 
rather than scientific. She is rather below medium 
size. Her hair is light brown and is gathered into 
a simple knot, or rather into a roll. Her dress, to- 
day, was entirely plain, and black. The photograph 
shown in the accompanying cut was made before 
the death of her husband. . 

Madame Curie’s ‘quiet, straightforward, and con- 
versational manner of speaking was.such as to put 
her audience at perfect ease. Her voice is not 
strong, but sufficient. She speaks rather rapidly, 
moving from one piece-of apparatus to another. 
The attention of her audience was soon turned’ 
from her to her subject. As some one remarked, 
it was no longer a woman that stood before us, but 
a brain. She held the attention of all for more 
than an hour. Three or four expert assistants 
aided in the handling of the apparatus. 


From time to time, as the lights were turned off 


and some interesting illustration was given, the au- 
dience would show their appreciation by hearty 
applause. An assistant brought to her a small 
box, which she opened as if she were about to take 
from it some pr cious jewel. The lights were 
turned off, and the tiny grain of radium in the 
speaker’s hand shone like a faint star in a black 
sky. 

Professor Bergeret, the colleague of Madame 
Curie, remarked to a friend, | after the lecture: 


“This is a great victory for women that we cele- 


brate here to-day. For, if women are admitted to 
give higher instruction to students of both sexes, 


where will be the boasted superiority of the male 
man? In truth, I tell you, the time is approaching 


when women will become human beings.” 
¢ 


Theodore B. Noss. 
Paris, November 5, 1906. 
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WHY WRITTEN. —(VI.) 
BLACKMORE’S “LORNA DOONE.” 


Schoolboy memories are among the most vivid 
and the most enduring of any in the entire gamut 
of human remembrance. The experiences of that 
period of life are so novel that they make so deep 
an impression on the mind that after years cannot 
easily efface it. The occurrences of mature or ad- 
vanced years come to the mind more as repetitions, 
and their advent occasions little or no surprise. 

“Lorna Doone” owes its existence to the school- 
boy life of Richard Blackmore. When about 
eleven years old, and already the heir to a great 
sorrow in his Berkshire home, he was sent off to a 
school in Tiverton in the west of England. The 
whole region about Blundell school, both in Devon 
and Somerset, was as full of romance as it was of 
natural beauty. There was everything in its ap- 
pearance as in its history to attract and win the in- 
terest of the little, imaginative lad. Just as the boy 
Walter Scott absorbed the stories that lingered 
about the crags and glens of the Scotch Highlands, 
and in time wove these stories into voluminous and 
fascinating tales; so Blackmore, the lad, tucked 
away the romances that came from the wide and 
wild Exmoor, and from the rough mountains that 
fringed it, and deep and stirring streams that ran 
into it, and years after he made of that singular 
region, to everybody’s delight, “the land of Lorna 
Doone.” 

Another feature of schoolboy memories is, that 
when they are narrated in after life they are usually 
highlyembellished; and every new narration only 
adds to their coloring. What probably was a fairly 
prosaic experience when it first came to the lad has 
additional glory given to it every time it is recalled, 
and every time it is retold. And this element of un- 
intentional and pleasing exaggeration is found in 
Blackmore’s masterpiece. ‘Lorna Doone” is a 
piece of exquisite embellishment, and it is natural 
it should be, for its author had had thirty years to 
think over the events at and about Blundell, and in 
that time they had greatly advanced in stature and 
importance. And this accounts for the fact that 
persons visiting the valley of the Doones, after 
reading the story, find the region disappointing; 


‘for while the main features are as described by the 


author, his wonderful descriptive powers have 
added the details which lend the charm. 

When “Lorna Doone” first appeared in 1869, it 
had the shabbiest welcome from the reading world. 
But it had.a merit that forced attention. In his 
preface to the twentieth edition, Blackmore wrote: 
“What a lucky maid you are, my Lorna! When 
first you came from the Western moors, nobody 
cared to look at you. . . . Having struggled to the 
light of day, through obstructions and repulses, for 
a year and a half you shivered in the cold corner, 


. without sun ray. Your native land disdained your 


voice, and America answered: ‘No child of mine.’ 


Knowing how small your value was, you were glad _ 


to get your fare paid to any distant colony.” 
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GENERAL TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT R. J, TIGHE, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


The following program will give an idea of 
the kind and character of work pursued by our 
teachers during the year in the general meetings 
which are held monthly. In addition to these there 
are grade meetings held by the superintendent, 
building meetings by the principals, and confer- 
ences by the supervisors. ' 

CHILD STUDY. 
FATIGUE AND NERVOUS TROUBLES. 
I. Causes of Fatigue. 

1. The length of the recitation period. Pro- 
grams require careful preparation. 

2. The position of intensive subjects on pro- 
gram. 

3. Lack of training how to work—art of study. 

4. Forced attention to uninteresting matter, 
Duty of teacher here. 

5. Excessive exercise or lack of exercise. 

6. The mechanical teacher and his lifeless work. 


?. Overheated and badly ventilated or lighted 
rooms. ‘ 


8. Malnutrition. 
9. Periods of rapid growth. 
10. Excessive amount of home work done under 
unfavorable conditions. 
II. Three Orders of Backward Children. 
1. Those of rapid growth but of deficient nerve 
force. 
2. Anaemic children. 
3. The feeble-minded. 
a. Those defective in sense perception and 
memory—relation to physical condi- 


dition. Discuss evening prepara- 
tion. 

b. Those defective in logical faculty. In- 
corrigibles. 


c. The morally defective—the moral im- 
becile. Will. 

III. Causes of Nervousness. 

1. Those affected from infancy—contagious and 
inherited. 

2. Illness in infancy—fright or injury to head. 
IV. Signs of Nervousness. 

1. Fads about eating. 

2. The morbidly unclean and the morbidly 
clean. 

3. Lying to escape punishment. 
Romancers. 

4. Defective or disordered sleep—darkness, 
dreams, night walking. 

5. Precocity—examples. 
V. Pedagogic Conditions. 

1. Calculate how much good training can effect. 
Can the teacher do this? 

2. Small groups or classes. 

3. Stick to a certain line of development. 

4. Treat first the temporary hindrances. 

5. Leading vs. punishment. _ 

6. Much depends upon the teacher. 


Remedy. 


Hope is our privilege and duty, for hope is the sweet content that grows out of trust 


and perfect happiness. 


—HELEN KELLER. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXIX.) | 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. ‘ 


ROME. 


Recent events in the City by the Tiber have 
had an unusual interest for the reading world. 
“Many an ancient city, as Babylon or Carthage, has 
been utterly obliterated; while others, though still 
existing, as Athens or Alexandria, are practically 
impotent as world centres to-day. But Rome has 
survived the shocks of twenty-seven centuries, and 
has earned the title of “The Eternal City.” It is 
still—especially on its ecclesiastical side—a virile 
force in the modern world. And any disquiet there 
is felt more or less sensitively in far-distant cen- 
tres, since to her they are spiritually allied. 

The news from Rome of late has been compell- 
ing attention. Relations with outside powers have 
been less amicable than formerly. There is ten- 
sion in affairs with Germany, which is insisting 
strenuously on having the language of the “Fader- 
land” used in the schools of German-Poland. 
Spain is moving cautiously but surely towards a 
more liberal ecclesiastical policy, which is not met 
with favor at Rome. And France has revoked the 
famous “Concordat” under which her relations 
with the Vatican were happy for many decades, and 
the revocation of which has precipitated a struggle 
between Paris and Rome of:a most serious charac- 
ter,—the end of which is not at present in sight. 

The ruthless wickedness of anarchy, to which no 
place or person seems sacred, has been startling 
the peace of the famous city of late. The red hand 
flung a bomb into the Cafe Aragno on November 
14; and on the holy Sabbath following had the 
cruel audacity to fire another in the beautiful 
church of St. Peter’s, in utter defiance of the sanc- 
tity of the great shrine, and of the fact that-it was 
an anniversary of the dedication of the basilica to 
the apostle and martyr whose illustrious name it 
bears. Fortunately there was no loss of life in the 
panic that ensued, and no great damage to the al- 
most priceless works of art in the vicinity of the ex- 
plosion. The echoes of such a sacrilege are heard 
throughout the world, and the deed is universally 
reprobated. 

Rome has certain attractions for the tourist that 
give her an unrivaled position among the cities of 
Europe. Many other cities greatly exceed her in 
population, for she has but a bare half-million citi- 
zens. Others are far beyond her in commerce. 
London does more business in a week than Rome 
in a year. But in art, and antiquities, and church 
architecture, she outstrips them all. Nowhere else 
may one more readily study the ancient and the 
modern world, and all that lies between them, than 
here. History unrolls more of her folios here than 
anywhere else in Europe. 

The modern city occupies much the same area 
as the ancient city. The larger section is on the 
eastern bank of the river, and around it is the wall 
of Aurelian. The western section is bounded by 
the wall of Urban VIII. The city site is a series 
of hills, bearing still the ancient names, and the val- 
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leys between them. The hills are evidently of vol- 
canic origin, as the quarries among them indicate. 
The depressions were at’ one time marshlands, 
which have been drained and filled in. Were it 
not for its fair system of sewerage Rome would be 
far more unhealthy than it is. Its house drainage 
is capable of improvement. At certain seasons of 
the year certain forms of fever are prevalent. Ma- 
laria is common. The climate in mid-summer is 
enervating, and the annual rainfall light. A fine 
supply of water from distant hills is a boon to com- 
fort and health. Fountains play everywhere. 

Everywhere the visitor moves he is in the pres- 
ence of majestic and historic views. If his walk is 
southward from the city’s heart, he finds the Col- 
osseum, the Circus Maximus, and the Baths of 
Caracalla. In other directions he sees the Forum, 
the Mausoleum of Augustus.or of Hadrian, the 
Arch of Titus, or the Baths of Diocletian. Be- 
neath the city he may wander through the endless 
passages of the Catacombs, a region made most 
vivid and realistic by Hawthorne in his “Marble 
Faun.” 

In art he has before him the works of the great 
masters in painting and sculpture, of Fra Angelico, 
of Michael Angelo, of Raphael, of Canova, and 
other illustrious artists. He has access to the Sis- 
tine Chapel, to the Borghese collection of pictures, 
to the Barberini, and numberless other artistic cen- 
tres. The Vatican contains the largest collection 
of Greek and Roman sculptures in the world. The 
Lateran palace abounds in classical sculpture and 
Christian antiquity. 

He may visit churches that in size, architectural 
completeness, mosaics, columns, and _ sculptures 
have no equals in the world. St. Peter’s is colos- 
sal and beautiful. S. Maria Maggiore, S. John 
Lateran, and S. Maria in Ara Coeli are exquisite 
in all their appointments. The great basilica of S. 
Paulo fuori le Mura has in it enormous columns of 
gray granite from the Alps, walls lined with verde . 
antico from Greece and with Egyptian alabaster. 
The campanili—or bell towers—of many of the 
churches are charmingly artistic. 


There are also grand palaces, the Lateran, which 
dates from the time of Constantine, and till the 
fourteenth century was the usual residence of the 
Pope; and the Vatican, which for four centuries 
has been the chief papal residence. The Quirinal 
was also a papal palace, but is now the residence of 
the King of Italy. It stands on the crest of the 
Monte Quirinal, near the ruins of the Baths of 
Constantine, and is now government headquarters. 
There are many private palaces, such as the Bar- 
berini, the Orsini, the Farnese, and others, each 
crowded with works of art. The house of Livia on 
the Palatine is one of the finest specimens of early 
Roman architecture, and the mural paintings the 
finest ancient frescoes that are known. They date 


from the Augustan Age, and are wonderfully well- 
preserved. 
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With such attractions, and so easily accessible, it 
is little wonder that thousands of students come to 
echo the words of the Apostle Paul,—“I must also 
see Rome.” There one may find tourists from al- 
most every land, some to get historic data in ruined 
temples and palaces and in her many ancient libra- 
ries; others to catch inspiration from the wonder- 
ful creations of art; others to get hints in archi- 


tecture; and still others to enjoy Roman life, its 


festal days, its lovely parks, its musical fountains, 
its flower girls, its plays, its restful climate, and its 
kaleidoscopic variations from grave to gay. With 
a more serious purpose tens of thousands visit the 
city to bow before the jeweled altars of her 
churches, and to pay respectful homage to the one 
man who, to them, bears in his own _ person the 
greatest authority of any ruler in the world. 


a 


THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


The School of Pedagogy, New York University, under 
the progressive leadership of Dean Balliet, is doing some 
of the strongest pedagogical work in this country. In 
fact, as an observer recently remarked: “Its work most 
closely resembles that which is done in certain well- 
known German universities.” 

The courses are designed primarily for, and appeal di- 
rectly to, mature minds. This is shown very plainly 
from the fact that more than seven hundred teachers, in- 
cluding these in the collegiate division, have registered 
this year. A large number of these are teachers of wide 
experience and superior training, but who desire to carry 
on strictly advanced pedagogical study in their special 
lines of work. 

Two new courses have been added this year. One, 
“The Education of Defectives,” is the first of its kind to 
be given in any university in this country. The lecturers 
for this course are eminent specialists from the schools 
for feeble-minded in different states, and well-known 
specialists from New York city. 

The other new course is that of “Methods of Te rching 
and Supervision of the Manual Arts,” given by Dr. James 
Parton Haney, director of art and manual training in 
New York city. This course embraces muny interesting 
topics, several of which are discussed in the light of 
genetic psychology. 

Dr. Haney’s magnetic personality adds not a little to 
the interest of these lectures. 

The success of the School of Pedago:zy is due not only 
to the fact that in Dean Balliet are combined wise leader- 
ship, profound scholarship, and a thorough knowledge of 
the practical as well as the theoretical problems of edu- 
eation, but that the entire faculty is made up of excep- 
tionally strong men—men whose grasp is mighty, men 
who are turned not hither and thither by every peda- 
gogical wind that blows, men who can solve many as 
well as discuss educational problems, and men whose in- 
fluence upon teachers will be felt in long years to come. 

OUTLINE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The courses are classified in five groups:— 

I. Psyehology and Physiology—School and Personal 
Hygiene, Dr. Gulick; Descriptive Psychology, Professor 
MacDougall; The Physical Nature of the Child, Professor 
MacDougall; Principles of Physical Training, Dr. Gulick; 
Laboratory Psychology, Professor Lough; Educational 
Psychology, Professor Lough; Genetic Psychology, Pro- 
fessor MacDougall; Social Psychology, Professor Mac- 
Dougall. 

II. Philosophy and Ethics—History of Ancient and 
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Mediaeval Philosophy, Professor Gordy; Ethics, Profes- 
sor Shaw; History of Modern Philosophy, Professor Mac- 
Dougall; Logic, Professor Lough; Sociology, Professor 
MacDougall. 

Ill. History of Education—History of (Education, 
Professor Gordy; Educational Classics, Greek and Ro- 
man, Professor Gordy; Educational Classics, Modern, 
Professor Gordy; Research in History of Education, Pro- 
fessor Gordy. 

IV. Science of Pedagogy—Principies of Education, 
Dean Balliet; School Administration and Supervision, 
Dean Balliet; Contemporary Educational Literature, 
Professor MacDougall; Philosophy of Education, Profes- 
sor Gordy; Research in Educational Problems, Professor 
Lough. 

V. Art of Teaching-—General Method, Dean Balliet; 
Special Method in Geography and History, Dean Balliet; 
Special Method in English, Mr. Chubb; Special Method 
in Arithmetic and Reading, Dean Balliet; Introduction 
to Primary Method, Professor MacDougall; Methods in 
High School Mathematics, Professor Schultze; Methods. 
in Manual Arts, Dr. Haney; The Education of Defec- 
tives; Industrial Art, Mrs. Annie L. Jessup. 
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A CHRISTMAS-TIDE RECITAL. 


ARRANGED BY CORA E. EVERETT, 
West;Chester [Pa.}] Normal School. 
PROGRAM. 
“Merry Christmas!’ A bit from Dickens’ “Christmas. 
Carol.” 
“T'll keep my Christmas humor to the last, so 
A Merry Christmas, Uncle!’ 
“The Shepherds of Judea” (Austin). 
“Oh, Shepherds of Judea! Do you think the shepherds: 
know 
Hiow the whole round world is brightening in the 
ruddy Christmas glow?” 


Christmas in Dialect Verse. 
“A Christmas Teel in the Air” (Riley). 
“A Christmas Grumble” (Brotherton). 
“Backlog Song” (Dunbar). 
“It's Chrismus an’ de backlog’s burnin’ throo!”’ 
“Christmas Bellis” (Longfellow). 
Vocal Duet—‘Songs of Praise the Angels Sang’ (Hos- 
mer). 
Christmas Doings. 
“England was merry England 
When old Christmas brought bis sports again.” 


“Christmas in Old England”, (Scott). 
“The Mistletoe Bough.” 
“The Cheerful Candle’ (Worstell). 
“Christmas at Black Rock” (Connor). 
“The Imp’s Christmas Visit’ (Daskam). 
Oration—“Peace.” . 
Christmas Monologue—‘“Long ’Afore I Knowed” (Riley), 
“Truths made outer lies like that un 
Is good enough for me.” 
Christmas Carols—(a) “Oh, Bethlehem Awaken” (Clark). 
(b) “Oh, Christmas Star.” 
“Little Women’’—Preparing for their Christmas Play. 
(L. M. Alcott). 
Scene.--“It was a comfortable old room, though the 
carpet was faded and the furniture very plain; for 
the fire cracked cheerfully, Christmas roses bloomed 
in the windows, and a pleasant atmosphere of home 
peace pervaded it.” 
A Christmas Reverie—‘Das Krist Kindle” (Riley). 
“The Archbishop's Christmas Gift” (Barr). 
Male Quartette. Carols—(a) “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing” (Costa), 
(b) “The Coming of the King” 
(Clark). 
From “The Birds’ Christmas Carol” (Wiggin). 
The Ruggleses Preparing for the Party. 
Scene.—The Lesson in Manners, 
“Merry Christmas to all! and to all a good night!” 
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ART TEACHING.—(IIL.) 


BY G. T. SPERRY, 
Westfield [Mass.] Normal School. 


‘*Paper work, cardboard work, raffia work, wood 
work, metal work, and what-not! What of all 
these in the school curriculum?” asked one of the 
grade teachers. Are we thinking of the rela- 
tions of the material to life or of the last 
half of the phrase, “work”? Handwork or manual 
training does not exist now in the process of educa- 
tion to keep people busy simply; nor to make car- 


penters, tinsmiths, or book-binders ; nor to furnish. 


grape, and tomato; then the potato, cucumber, or 
banana ; then the pear, red-pepper, and other com- 
mon fruits or vegetables. As soon as facility is de- 
veloped try the pea or bean in the pod; then simple 
flower forms in relief, and the human figure in vari- 
ous poses expressive of activity 

The only necessary equipment is a brick of clay, 
an earthen jar, in which the clay is kept musst by 
Wrapping-in a wet cloth, and a square of thick, 


FIRST GRADE MODELING. Pencil trays show problem in paper strip weaving. 


a something the children “love to do.” It exists to 
furnish logical, interesting, understandable material 
with which the child may express for himself the 
new ideas he is constantly acquiring. It follows as 
nearly as possible the natural unfolding of the child 
nature with materials in which he has an interes‘, 
and with which he will spend all his life. Will not 
a piece of pottery have an interest new to the child 
who has handled clay, glazed and fired it? Will 
not baskets, textiles, and carpets mean more if the 
child has dyed the materials, knows the color 
schemes, and has actually braided or woven these 
or similar stuffs? It is an advantage to know how 
to saw a board or drive a nail. It is a greater thing 
to know the possibilities in different woods, the 
technical peculiarities of each kind, the beauty and 
strength in different grains, etc. Surely no argu- 
ment for handwork need be presented to the think- 
ing teacher. 

The first ideas of form are perhaps best given in 
clay. This medium is inexpensive, plastic, easily 
handled, and generally effective. The ideas of three 
dimensions, roundness, squareness, corner, etc., 
etc., may be adequately presented by using natural 
objects as models, First use the apple, plum, peach, 


tough paper to place on éach child’s desk. These 
papers with a small cube of clay for each pupil are 
distributed in preparation for the lesson. It is un- 
hygienic to use the clay a second time, so care 
should be taken to distribute only what is necessary 
to the particular exercise. 

In fashioning the object, the thumb and fingers 
are the only necessary tools: tooth-picks or small 
bits of wood may be used, however.’ The teacher, 
of course, makes herself familiar with, and con- 
quers the little matters of technique before attempt- 
ing the lesson. Then she models for the class in 
sections, if possible, then with them as a class, while 
she talks and teaches them to see and to express 
the point she wishes them to make in their object. 

Let every exercise have an aim,—a very distinct 


‘one. Do not model a pear for the sake of making 


a pear, but for the sake of expressing a fact. The 
pear expresses what the apple does .:ot in the shape 
of the large end, the way the stem grows, etc., etc. 
A knowlege of facts and facility in technique are 
matters of growth, and in every new lesson an im- 
provement in accuracy and clearness of expression 
should be seen. 

Above all, make every lesson alive with human 


interest, Bring to it a story, a fact,a something 
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that will give life, almost breath, to the clay itself. 
The ability to do this will measure in a large degree 
the success of the lesson as an educational factor. 
This aspect of clay work, of course, is directly 
related to the work in representation drawing, and 
precedes it when possible. It is easily seen that a 
child has a better idea of a fruit, a vegetable, a toy 
shape, when he has been led to see its characteristic 
features, and has made the object with these in 
mind. 
Illustrated stories, simple ones, are the source of 
great possibilities in this work. Give a couplet 
which expresses one or two strong, easily seen facts. 
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and wood are very useful in making their imple 
ments of hunting, warfare, and, soil cultivation. 

Paper cutting is a good exercise, because the 
material is inexpensive and because the pupil is 
obliged to record his facts once for all. He can’t 
erase them, patch them up, nor should he have a 
new paper when he goes wrong. 

Cardboard and thin wood have their at rhe and 
each has a distinct educational value. 

Materials for knotting and weaving are essential, 
and have technique peculiar to themselves. 

It is not the purpose of this article to elucidate 
the teaching of these media; it is to arouse an in- 


FRUITS, BY FIRST AND SECOND GRADE CHILDREN, 


Illustrating 1equires perhaps several figures and ob- 
jects in many positions and situations. When a 
story is at all complicated, let several children to- 
gether work it out, each taking a definite part. In 
this case a moulding table is a help, for each child 
needs to see how the others interpret their parts of 
the story. This “group working” is a good thing 
for those children who need to learn the spirit of 
co-operation. This it will be seen is but one aspect 
of representation. 

A second aspect of the work is the creative one, 
or the design as it is called. Localities, schools, 
classes, pupils differ as to when and how much of 
this phase of the work may be undertaken. When 
the child has a sufficient number of personal ideas 
to make it possible, and when he has some idea of 
the technique of the material, lead him to make new 
and original things. Make this work, and the draw- 
ing, too,a telling of something that the pupil 
knows ; not a continual examination to see what he 
does not know. 

Rope modeling of very simple bowls and jars is 
successful even in the first grade, while flower pots, 
tiles, and better bowls are not too difficult for 
grades 2 and 3. 

While paper and cardboard are not plastic, nor 
as capable of giving certain ideas as clay is, they are 
a very good transition step from clay to flat picture 
expression. Too much work in any one medium is 
nearly as bad as not any, and a change from one to 
another before facility is acquired is equally de- 
structive to good results. When interest lags, and 
cannot be readily stimulated by the teacher, it is 
time to change. There is, in my opinion, no set 
time that should be followed under all circum- 
stances. 

When the first two grades are given work based 
on primitive peoples, like the North American 
Indians, Aztecs, and early Asiatic peoples, paper 
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terest in their possibilities, to show that the child 


requires them, and to present the fact that he can 
use them. Design plays a very important part in 
the use of all these materials, and is taught in con- 
nection with them. This sttbject will be treated in 
the next article as directly referring to such mate- 


*rials as have been suggested and as a means to taste 


cultivation, which is one of the aims of all art work. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
A STUDY OF “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”’’—(V.) 


From Vanity Fair to the Delectable Mountains. 
I. To Doubting Castle. 

(a) Christian leaves Vanity Fair with a 
new companion, Hopeful. 

(b) They meet various others on the way, 
as By-ends, Mr. Money-love, Mr. Save- 
all, but after much argument with them 
which has little interest for the modern 
reader, particularly for the young, they 
soon part company. The account of 
the parting is good and ‘characteristic: 
“They had not wherewith to answer 
Christian; ... so there was a great 
silence among them. Mr. By-ends and 
his company also staggered and kept 
behind, that Christian and Hopeful 
might outgo them.” 

(c) They come “at a delicate Plain called 
Ease, where they go with much con- 
tent.” 

(d) They meet Demas at Lucre Hill. 
(1) Demas tempts them with wealth, 

but they are not to be misled. 

(e} They pass ‘by the monument which 

was Lot’s wife. 
If. Doubting Castle. 
(a) Christian and Hopeful walk by the 
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River of the Water of Life. 

(b) They cross the stile into By-path 
Meadow. 

(c) They fall asleep. 

(d) They are caught by Giant Despair. 

(e) They are kept in Doubting Castle. 

(f) Christian frees them with the key 
called promise. 

(g) They recover the highway, but first 
put up a monument at the stile. 

III. The Delectable Mountains. 

(a) The beauty of the mountains. 

(b) The shepherds, Knowledge, Experi- 
ence, Watchful, and Sincere. 

(c) The shepherds show the pilgrims the 
sights of the hill. 

(d) They get a glimpse of the gates of the 
Celestial City. 

This stage of Christian’s pilgrimage is particu- 
larly interesting. After the tragic scene of Vanity 
Fair the story goes on to-the beautiful meadow of 
the River of God; and after the joyful escape 
from Doubting Castle comes the Delectable Moun- 
tains and the far-off vision of the Gates of the Ce- 
lestial City. Every incident in this portion of the 
story is frequently referred to, and should be 
noted. 


But it is quite as interesting in character study 
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as in story. The naivete of the earlier part of the 
story reappears here with Bunyan’s own delicate 
touches of humor. 

It would have saddened us to think of Chris- 
tian’s plodding on alone from Vanity Fair after 
Faithful’s martyrdom; that story would have had 
to keep a dark color, and to be handled in a way 
to which Bunyan was not native. 

But consciously or unconsciously given, it is a 
stroke of true art to send Hopeful out with him. 
It satisfies the expectations of the story in every 
way. The persecution of Christian and Faithful 
had not been in vain, for one is ready, and others 
are to follow in their footsteps. 

The passage describing the beginning of this 
new companionship is wonderfully sweet and ten- 
der: “Now I saw in my dream that Christian 
went not forth alone, for there was one whose 
name was Hopeful (being made so by the behold- 
ing of Christian and Faithful in their words and 
behavior in their sufferings at the Fair), who 
joyned himself unto him, and entering into a 
brotherly covenant, told him that he would be his 
companion. Thus one died to make testimony to 
the truth, and another rises out of his ashes to be 
a companion with Christian.” 

It is rather hard to imagine Christian walking 


(Continued on page 622.) 
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EAR TRAINING IN THE KINDERGARTEN.—(1.) 


BY FRANCES E. CLARK, 
Supervisor of Music, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Since the thought of the new education began to 
invade the realm of school music, no subject has 
been of more general interest than that of “ear 
training.” 

Long since we have all realized that music being 
a language must of necessity be taught by imitation 
at first, and intelligently analyzed afterward. Just 
where, and just how to draw the line, and what 


part of the work should be taught by rote or 


imitation, has often proved a troublesome question. 

All agree that the work of the kindergarten and 
the first grade must be by rote, and a varying 
amount in succeeding years according to creed. 

Music being a language, we have a model in 
planning our course in music if we observe closely 
the natural method employed-in inducing a normal 
child to speak and read his mother tongue. 

In teaching a child to speak, we repeat one word 
many times, and that usually a name, which, when 
coupled with the object or person for which it 
stands, finally reaches the consciousness as_ the 
sound symbol of the object shown. Almost at 
the same time the action word is used—expressing 
a completed thought, and the child soon forms 


short sentences, abrupt and disjointed, of course, 


but armexpression of his desire. 

The child hears all about him the ordinary 
sentences of every-day speech, and while exercis- 
ing his feeble powers on a few words is absorbing 
unconsciously great numbers of words and sen- 
tences which, when he has fairly started on _ his 


speechifying way, he brings forward with astonish- 
ing skill and rapidity. He hears and understands 
a vast deal more than he can speak, or is expected 
to repeat, laying it up in store against the time 
when the organs of conscious hearing and speech 
shall have caught up with the readier brain. 

In exactly the same way ought he to progress 
in his ability to master the sound language of 
song. 


He hears all about him songs, beautiful songs, 


. songs of various kinds, songs that he could not be 


expected to repeat, perhaps understand only in 
part, yet material laid away in the recesses of the 
brain for use as soon as_ the organs of the song 
speech have developed. 

We may reasonably expect some of this song 
training to have been begun in the home, but inas- 
much as many homes are barren of musical atmes- 
phere we must begin in the kindergarten as if our 
child had never heard music. 

Now for our analogy: He must hear many 
songs of comparatively simple style from teacher, 
older children, and from the piano, exactly as he 
heard speech; then he must hear short, exceed- 
ingly simple songs, carefully repeated, in which 
he joins, in a feeble way perhaps, exactly as he re- 
peated the catch-words of simple sentences said 
over and over for him to say. 

These little songs must be of the child life, some- 
tuning he wishes to say, just as the little early sen- 
tences were of the daily home life and his immedi- 
ate personal needs. 


Next he should hear again and again single 


(Continued on page 623.) 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The attitude of the Boston school board towards 
the rank and file of teachers has been so distinctly 
friendly and considerate as to deserve special men- 
tion. In this day of educational reorganization 
the emphasis in the great cities has been placed 
upon system, and the teaching force has had small 
influence in shaping school legislation. In Boston 
quite the contrary is true. During the past eleven 
months the new board of five members has made 
rapid and commendable progress in improving the 
schools. As is usual in all matters involving 
changes there has been much criticism, and the cur- 
rent of unfavorable comment among the teachers 
has been strong. A careful consideration of the 
facts, however, will show that no other school board 
in Boston, or elsewhere, has based its actions so 
completely on the assumption that the good of the 
system centres around the good of the teachers. 
The annual report of the superintendent deals with 
the new legislation. From the table of contents 
alone it is readily seen that the basis of considera- 
tion has been the teacher. Besides legislation that 
aims to secure the best possible teachers for en- 
trance into the service, and that which aims at pro- 
moting the efficiency of the teacher in the service, 
there are many items designed to improve the con- 
ditions under which teachers work. Many of these 
are important, but all of them bear upon two items 
of much greater importance to school teachers, 
viz.: the reduction of the number of pupils per 
teacher, and the providing of adequate compensa- 
tion, either in salary or pensions. A careful read- 
ing of the entire report cannot fail to emphasize 
that the entire reorganization has been conceived 
in the interests of the teachers and that its final 
completion will be greatly to their benefit. 

Two recent actions of the board will show how 
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readily it gives immediate and favorable considera- 
tion to advice and suggestion from teachers. The 
conditions of leaves of absence and the rule for 
ringing the no-session bell were not satisfactory to 
teachers. When this became known the board in- 
vited a committee of teachers to appear before it 
and state their desires. As a result of this confer- 
ence not only*was the chapter on leaves of absence 
amended in accordance with the recommendations 
of the teachers’ committee, but its provisions were 
made retroactive so that all deductions greater 
than those provided by the amendments should be 
returned to the teachers, thus providing that no 
teacher either has suffered or will suffer any loss 
by reason of the original regulation. Likewise the 
regulation governing the ringing of the no-session 
bell has been amended to conform to the desires of 
the teachers. Many other suggestions of the 
teachers’ committee have been incorporated in the 
rules, chief among which is the provision for a year 
of rest on half pay after twenty-one years of service. 

It is doubtful that Boston will have again a 
board so thoroughly appreciative of the needs of . 
the teachers, so readily approachable by them, and 
so immediately responsive to advice and sugges- 
tion from them. It is to be hoped that its present 
members may be retained until the board has more 
completely worked out its broad policy for the bet- 
terment of the conditions under which teachers 
work, and especially until an adequate pension sys- 
tem has been adopted. 


a 


DISCRIMINATION IS VITAL IN THINKING. 


Scientifically and morally discrimination between 
facts and forces, experiences and effects, causes 
and conditions, tradition and truth, is of the ut- 
most significance. 

There is a seed time in mental habits as truly as 
in plant life. The time to germinate skilful dis- 
crimination is in early school life. 

As soon as a pupil has begun to appreciate in- 
dividual facts he should follow this with alert and 
accurate discrimination. When he knows readily 
and surely the half of six, and the half of eight, he 
should see that eight is two more than six, and that 
the half is but one more than the half of six, and 
then that one is the half of the two which eight is 
more than six. Then he will enjoy by himself no- 
ticing that ten is two more than eight-and the half 
one more than the half of eight. Do not have any 
fool freak notion that he must stop with ten, or 
twelve, or twenty, let him enjoy going to the half 
of twelve, of fourteen, sixteen, and so on as far as 
he pleases. 

Every school subject affords equally delightful 
opportunities for letting the pupil loose in forming 
habits of discriminating. In no other equally good 
way can the pupil be freed from the dry rot tenden- 
cies of so much school work that refuses to allow 
him to be alive and intellectually active. We have 
been wasting our energies and weakening the 
child’s mind by putting up hideous fences lest he 
think outside of our domain. In cities and towns 
we are beautifying the streets and lanes by taking 
down the fences, so let us enrich the pupil’s mind. 
Let him soar as high as he pleases for his own de- 
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lectation in number, and in other branches the 
same. Start him in discrimination and he will do 
the rest. 

The joy of discrimination is never greater than 
in the child from six to eight years of age. The 
sense of intellectual conquest is never more gratify- 


ing than when a child realizes his absolute knowl-. 


edge of how things differ. He revels in the oppor- 
tunity to separate squares from circles, red blocks 
. from blue, corn from oats, and once started he will 
while away many an hour out of school in such dis- 
crimination. In taking little children on a long 
ride by electric car or steam train, there was never 
any trouble in being left entirely to myself by pro- 
viding pencil and paper for the child to keep count 
of whether he saw the most red, black, or white 
horses, or the most carriage horses or team horses. 
Anything new in the line of discrimination will en- 
tertain a child almost indefinitely. No toy is ever 
so lasting in its interest as thinking when rightly 
directed. 

The opportunities for discrimination without 
specific direction are practically infinite. The pos- 
sibilities of projecting the school into out-of-school 
life without running counter to the prejudices 
against home study are limitless. And, withal, 
you are forming a habit that will be useful for life. 

This early and easily marks the expert, and many 
an expert of great success in life has been started 
in his career by an early and intense relish for all 
sorts of discriminations. 

Any school subject will be mastered in a frac- 
tional part of the time otherwise required if his 


mind is made alert by self-directed activities in dis- 
crimination. 


— 
SUPERINTENDENT C9OLEY’S SUPPORT. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago has had 
a support never before formally given to 
any superintendent in a large city. Practi- 
cally every former member of a Chicago 
board of education signed a _ statement of 
active support, practically all of the important 
business men of the city signed another and more 
radical paper, nearly every important club in the 
city is known to be in readiness to take heroic ac- 
tion, but that which signifies more than anything 
else was the adoption of the following resolution by 
unanimous vote of the ninety-seven Methodist 
churches of the city:— : 

First—We stand for the retention in our public 
schools of a system for the inculcation and propa- 
gation of the American idea. 

Second—We stand for the public schools giving 
an unbiased teaching and unbiased attention to all 
alike—which is absolutely impossible when the 
teachers are organized into a labor union, the prin- 
ciples of which make it hostile to all outsiders. 

Third—We stand, all the time, for the organiza- 
tion of a non-partisan school board. 

There was never anything comparable to this be- 
fore known in the action of any great denomination 
in the individual churches. With one or two ex- 
ceptions every denomination in the city is in hearty 
sympathy with this action. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS IN EUROPE. 


Why have Mr. Moseley, the English boards of 
education, and the steamship companies done ‘so 
much for five hundred English teachers? Simply 
because they would not do it for themselves. . 

A thousand American teachers go to England 
and the Continent, pay their own full steamship 
fare, where one English teacher has come to Amer- 
ica in the past quarter of a century. The American 
teachers have a spirit, an enterprise, a scholarly and 
professional devotion which cannot be imagined by 
teachers beyond the sea. Every teacher over there 
could learn as much from America as our teachers 
can learn from them. The Moseley excursion will 


largely fail unless it inspires the teachers of Eng-. 


land to come to America at their own expense, as 
our teachers go there. 
= 
LITERATURE FROM LIFE. 


Professor Clara F. Stevens of Mt. Holyoke col- 
lege says that any method of teaching literature is 
good that sets the young to do their own thinking 
and working out their own tests. Science, philoso- 
phy, economics, politics, in fact everything that 


means a better understanding of actual life, must be 


considered as parts of literature. ; 

There is cause for congratulation when a teache 
of college English will acknowledge that there is im- 
portant literature in science, economics, and even in 
politics. The schools; high and low, have missed 
important opportunities because school literature 
has been confined to essays, poetry, and fiction. 
Classics have been selected from “literature,” so 
that literature has been found only in the “classics.” 
If a new light has dawned, and if Clara F. Stevens 
is to be the sunrise personality on that horizon, 
there is cause for rejoicing. 


JANE ADDAMS’ TRIUMPH. 


To Jane Addams is due the unprecedented 
victory of Superintendent E. G. Cooley in 
Chicago. The sub-committee had voted four 
to one for an _  anti-Cooley plan and _ it 
looked as though it was sure to go through 


the full board. Then, at another meecting- 


of this same sub-committee, Miss Addams put 
through a plan which entirely satisfies Mr. Cooley 
and Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. It was as nearly 
miraculous as a school matter can be. Miss Haley 
was present and expressed her unqualified opposi- 
tion, but it received every vote. 

Miss Addams’ plan, as adopted, provides that 
every teacher in the public schools shall be required 
to devote one afternoon weekly for ten weeks in 
alternate school years to study at the Chicago Nor- 
mal school or in the normal extension department. 
Each teacher is to be allowed this time for study 
with full pay, and a substitute is to be employed gt 
every school to carry on the work of the teachers 
during their absence. 

This provision will mean the expenditure of 
$37,500 a year for the salaries of the substitutes. 
Under the plan one-half of the entire teaching 
force will take the courses each year. The resolu- 
tion also provides that the teachers may take all 
the additional work they please after school hours, 
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but it is made compulsory that they study at least 
ten half days each school year. 


— 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


One of the most important features of the organ- 


ized teachers’ life of Bostcn is the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund, which went into effect April 17, 
1900. There have been in all 2,239 members of 
the association. There are now, eliminating those 
who have died, retired, or become annuitants, 1,885 
members contributing to its support. There are 
now ninety five annuitants, who are receiving, each, 
$15 a month. Of these, eighty-eight became annui- 
tants by virtue of age retirement and seven on ac- 
count of disability. The total cash and inyested 
fund is $189,689. 


> 


ENCOURAGE TEACHERS’ INDEPENDENCE. 


The following personal letter from a principal is 
too good not to print:— 

“God deliver me from a school faculty that will 
swallow every suggestion I give them. Let us 
have teachers that will argue with us, and that will 
themselves suggest, and when they show us we’re 
wrong,—well, we can’t hug ’em, as Emerson ad- 
vised, because that’s against the rules, but we can 
be glad we have the kind of stuff among teachers 
that we want to cultivate in pupils.” 

This needs no comment, because it has a deal of 
good sense well expressed. 


The time has come when all public school men 
must insist upon the extermination of high school 
fraternities, and the senseless agitators in these fra- 
ternities have themselves to thank for the present 
situation. They said “rule or ruin,” and it is ruin 
to them. 


The Social Education Congress, which held its 
initial meeting in Boston during the past week, was 
a notable gathering. Subjects of vital interest 
were discussed by distinguished men and women. 
Notes on theCongress will appear in an early 
issue. 


Only 300 women were added to the registration 
in Boston this year, and there was never a time 
when their vote could do better service. Any wo- 
man who wants woman suffrage should vote on 
principle whenever opportunity offers. 


The Spokane high school has about 1,500 stu- 
dents. This on the basis of the 1900 census would 
mean forty to the 1,000 inhabitants, but the popu- 
lation must be double what it was in 1900, and even 
this would mean twenty to 1,000. 


“Louis Pasteur avenue” will be the most distin- 
guished New England boulevard, leading to the 
Harvard medical school, which has the grandest 
scjentific equipment in America. ‘Was ever a 
name more appropriate? 


Never have I known a tenth part as many 
school men and women who were making money, 
on an aside, as this year. It is infectious, from 
Boston to Seattle and Los Angeles. 


Once more we would say that it is a superintend- 
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ent of schools in the office of district attorney in 


San Francisco—W. H. Langdon—who is fearlessly 
prosecuting corruptionists. 


One hundred and twenty-six Chicago teachers 


have had an increase of salary upon the recommen- 


dation of Superintendent E. G. Cooley and Mrs. 
Ella F. Young. 


Iowa is planning for great educational legisla- 
tion this winter. If Superintendent Riggs has as 
good luck as at the last session he will surely break 
all records. | 


The Illinois Central Railroad, in 1905, moved 
511,000,000 persons and 6,230,000,000 tons. of 
freight one mile. Just double its business of ten 
years ago. 


At last the Chicago board of education is unani- 
mous! It chances to be in a good cause, but it is 
good enough to have them unanimous. 


One of the worst enemies of the colleg> is a fond 
parent who sends remittances whenever a Student 
appeals tactfully for it. . 


It is possible to over-estimate the importance of 
a “system” in education. It is the teaching that 
ultimately counts. 


It looks as though there would be no further op- 
position to Mr. Cooley by the Chicago board of 
education. 


“Less truants than ever before” is the universal 
statement, and this is one of the notable signs of 
the times. 


Colin A. Scott deserves high praise for the part 


he has had in promoting the Social Education 
Congress. 


The Chicago board of education has at last ab- 
solutely retreated from its insane course. 


College, university, and secondary school lawless- 
ness should be turned over to the courts. 


Maryland leads all other states in pensioning the 
teachers. All honor to Maryland! 


There is room for all the new life in school when 
the dead branches are pruned off. * 


You will be the best schoolmaster by being some- 
thing more than a schoolmaster. 


School -work is of slight value unless it leads a 
child to think wisely and well. 


Teach as you would wish others to teach if you 
were a superintendent. 


I know as many poor men as rich men whom I 
could envy if I would. 


The teachers of San Francisco have won a great 
victory. 


The teacher with no social life is sadly handi- 
capped. 
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THE WEEK 


THE COST OF ELECTIONS. 


Reference-was made in this department last 
week to the more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars which Mr. Hearst spent in the New York cam- 
paign. The various political committees, acting 
under the new law which requires them to file a 
statement of their receipts and expenditures, have 
since made their reports, from which it appears that 
more than a million dollars was spent by the four 
chief committees. Allowing for the work of the 
smaller committees throughout the state, it is 
probable that the total election expenditure was 
more than two million dollars. Some estimates 
put it as high as three million. It seems clear that 
the body politic is not in a healthy condition when 
such expenditures are made in a single state elec- 
tion. There were four counties in the state in 
which the political committees of the two chief op- 
posing parties made a compact to buy .no votes and 
to restrict their expenses within certain _ limits. 
The promise was kept, but the result is shown in a 
large falling-off in the vote of both parties, appar- 
ently corroborating the statement that a consider- 
able number of voters will not vote at all unless 
they are paid for so doing. 


THE QUESTION OF SHIP SUBSIDIES. 


There seems to be no doubt that the question of 
ship subsidies will be very much to the front at 
the short session of Congress. The project has 
the warm approval of the President; and it is sup- 
ported by his different cabinet officers from their 
different points of view. Mr. Cortelyou urges it 
as necessary to the extension of the postal service. 
Secretary Metcalf, the head of the Commerce De- 
partment, argues for it as a means of. building up 
the merchant marine. Secretary Root, since his 
tour up and down South America, is more than 
ever convinced that it would be of the utmost value 
in strengthening our foreign relations. It is re- 
ported that the western Republicans in the House, 
including the speaker, who have hitherto opposed 
it, have been brought to a different way of think- 
ing. If this is so, it is conclusive; for no difficulty 
will be experienced in getting the bill through the 
Senate. That body is already on record in favor 
of it. 

COSTLY REBATES. 


Under such vigoroiis enforcement of the so- 
called Elkins law as is now being witnessed in the 
prosecution of the sugar trust cases in New York, 
the practice of giving and taking rebates for rail- 
way transportation promises to be made rather ex- 
pensive. No serious difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in securing convictions, and technical objec- 
tions have been steadily over-ruled by the court. 
On the indictments already tried, the New York 
Central Railroad Company has been sentenced to 
fines aggregating $125,000, and twelve additional 
indictments are still pending. These indictments 
charge violation of the Elkins law by giving re- 
bates. On the other side of the transaction, the 
Americas Sugar Refining Company, better known 
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IN REVIEW. 


as the Sugar Trust, has had to pay $18,000 fine on 
the first conviction for receiving rebates; and a 
large number of other indictments for similar of- 
fences are pending. 

MORMONS AND THE LAW. 


The spectacle of the president of the Mormon 
church, Joseph F. Smith, appearing in the district 
court at Salt Lake City to plead guilty to illegal co- 


habitation and to entreat a light sentence, throws © 


light on the attitude of the Mormons toward the 
law. If the president of the church is continuing 
the practices forbidden by the law, it is safe to as- 
sume that the rank and file are doing the same. 
This case was brought in consequence of the birth 
of a child to President Smith’s fifth wife. This is 
his forty-third child. President Smith, in his ap- 
peal to the court, explained that, in accepting the 
manifesto in which the then president of the church 
promised to comply with the law, he did not under- 


stand that he would be expected to abandon and 


discard his plural wives. He has simply not 
flaunted his family relations before the public. The 
court heeded his appeal for leniency so far as not 
to impose a prison sentence, which it might have 
done under the law, but it gave him the maximum 
fine. 

UNREST IN CUBA. 


It would be a grievous mistake to assume that 
the Cuban troubles have been disposed of by the 
retirement of President Palma and the appointment 
of Governor Magoon to the provisional administra- 
tion of the island. There are already ominous re- 
ports of the appearance of armed bands in various 
districts, which, although they may represent one 
political party or the other, are in reality little bet- 
ter than brigands. The fact appears to be that the 
Liberals, having succeeded, through American in- 
tervention, in ousting the Moderates from power, 
are now restless because the offices have not been 
immediately distributed among them. ‘The Mod- 
erates, on the other hand, are naturally enraged at 
being dispossessed. Some of the armed bands are 
made up of Moderates and others are Liberals, but 
both are alike in desiring the spoils with an ardor 
which leaves no room for patriotism. 


A LONG-DELAYED TRIBUTE. 


The body of James Wilson of Pennsylvania, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, one of 
the most influential members of the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, 
and one of the first justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, after lying in its grave at Edenton, 
North Carolina, for more than one hundred years, 
has been disinterred and re-buried in the burial- 
ground of the historic Christ Church at Philadel- 
phia, by the side of that of the great patriot’s wife. 
The ceremonies at the re-interment were dignified 
by the presence of Attorney-General Moody, rep- 
resenting the federal government, of four justices 
of the United States Supreme Court, who acted as 
pall-bearers, of Governor Pennypacker, who repre- 


{Continued on page 678,) 
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(Continued from page 617.] 


alone. He is the type of man whom one associates 
with friends. He is full of thoughts, and ever 
ready to express them; but he is impulsive both 
in words and action, and with the best intentions 
in the world he is far less sure to take the direct 
way to the Holy City without some one with more 
caution and more poise to balance him. The 
greatest experience of his life he has had to pass 
through alone, viz.: the ascent of the Hill of Dif- 
ficulty, and the passage through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death; at these times the interest in 
the story, both in experience and in character, cen- 
tred directly upon Christian. The individual ex- 
perience and the one man’s way of dealing with it 
is the motive of interest and action. It is an ex- 
perience too personal to be shared. But after the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, the Christian’s ex- 
perience is less personally significant, and here- 
after he. is not alone to the end of the journey. 
The comfort and joy, and helpfulness of human 
friendship makes Christian’s way more human, and 
more satisfying, and. much more in keeping with 
his original character. Bunyan never created hitn 
for a grand and lonely soul walking apart in the 
greatness of his goodness, but a very simple, lov 
ing human man, who had chosen the better way, 
but who by his. very human nature would find it a 
way of stumblings and difficulties to the end. 
Christian’s strong points come out more in his 
companionship with Faithful and with Hopeful 
than when he is alone; so do also his weaker ones. 
Between Christian and Faithful the weight of in- 
fluence balances fairly evenly; though the advan- 
tage is on the side of Faithful; he is far more an 
ideal character from our first meeting him on the 
edge of the Valley of the Shadow, where he had 
had sunshine all the way, to the completeness of 
his martyrdom in Vanity Fair. 

Christian and Hopeful are quite another pair. 
Hopeful is drawn by the best of his whole nature 
to Christian, as so often we are drawn to those 
who seem to have achieved what we aspire to. 
He idealizes Christian, and his reverence and love 
for him are that of the disciple for the master. 
More than once he has the Keener eye, or clearer 
judgment, but refrains from putting himself forth ; 
when he does speak it is to the point. In the sev- 
eral pages of Christian’s moralizing with Mr. By- 
ends there is little to be noted except one little in- 
cident that shows out both Christian and Hopeful. 
They have overtaken By-ends in the way, and 
Christian has made acquaintance with him—but 
By-ends has withheld his name. 

“Then Christian stept a little a to-side to his 
fellow Hopeful saying: ‘It runs in my mind that 
this is one By-ends of Fair-speech, and if it be he, 
we have as very a knave in our company as dwell- 
eth in all these parts.’ 

“Then said Hopeful: ‘Ask him; methinks he 
should not be ashamed of his name.’ ” 

Wecan see the situation plainly—Christian 
stepping up to whisper, with a hint of superior 
knowledge, in Hopeful’s ear, and Hopeful’s pass- 
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ing expression of mixed emotions as he gives the 
only answer to be given. 

Again, there is a delicious little bit when they 
come to the statue of Lot’s wife: “They stood 
looking and looking upon it, but could not for a 
time tell what they should make thereof. At last 
Hopeful espied written above upon the head 
thereof a writing in an unusual hand; but he be- 
ing no scholar called to Christian (for he was 
learned) to see if he could pick out the meaning; 
so he came, and after a little laying of letters to- 
gether he found the same to be this, Remember 
Lot’s Wife. So he read it ‘o his fellow; after 
which they both concluded that this was the pillar 
of salt into which Lot’s wife was turned.” 

It is a simple scene, but we love it for the humor 
of it, the delicate, sympathetic humor which is 
Bunyan’s own; we can see Hopeful excitedly call- 
ing Christian when he discovers the letters, and 
standing by with respectful attention while Chris- 
tian spells them out; then their putting two and 
two together and finally departing with a true 
Puritanicalewagging of heads over the fatality of 
the poor woman’s backward look. 

The episode with Demas is often referred to and 
should be made a note of. There is found at the 
further side of “a delicate plain called Ease a little 
hill called Lucre, and in that hill a Silver-Mine.” 
Christian has had the temptation of the devil in 
his struggle with Apollyon, and of the flesh ‘n 
Vanity Fair; and he now is tried with the world’s 
own bait. But Christian has learned to profit by 
experience, and there is no doubtful meaning in 
his answer to Demas. The description is clear- 
cut and vivid, and makes a distinct picture. The 
best way to present it is to outline it as a picture, 
and passing lightly over the conversation, except 
to remark one passage which is too good to be 
lost. “Then Christian called to Demas, saying. 
‘Is not the place dangerous? Hath it not hindered 
many in their pilgrimage * And Demas replies: 
‘Not very dangerous, except to those that are care- 
less.’ But withal he blushed as he spake.” The 
literary value is great of a sly little bit of satire 
like that twinkling with humor. It pricks the im- 
agination with sympathy; it comes in as a relief 
to a prosy passage; it marks the character of De- 
mas with a decided touch of originality. 


e a. 


PUPILS TO A TEACHER IN BOSTON. 


Kindergartens, twenty-five; grade I., forty-two; 
grades II. to IX., fifty; ungraded classes, thirty- 
five; special classes, fifteen; high schools, thirty- 
five; Mechanic Arts high school, twenty-four; 
‘Latin school (for boys), thirty-five; Latin school 
(for girls), thirty; Horace Mann school for the 
deaf, ten; normal, forty-nine; evening elementary 
schools, fifteen; evening high schools, twenty-five; 
evening drawing schools, twenty. 


There is an element of disgrace in anything one 
has through a pull. 


> 


Take down the high board fences about school 
grounds. It is the relic of an educationally bar- 
barous age. 
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EAR TRAINING IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


{Continued from page 617.) 


words, or combinations of two or three words, 
sung to a bit of melody, for him to repeat defi- 
nitely, exactly as he was drilled and taught to re- 
peat the simple home words, ““Mamma,” “Papa,” 
“Baby,” ete. 

In his speech he soon learned to repeat almost 
any word, or at least make an attempt to do it, so 
in musical sound, he should be able to give back 
any combination of sounds on a single word or sim- 
ple phrase of the life about him long before we can 
expect him to sing a song, however simple. 

Just as the familiar words of the baby life form 
the basis of early speech, so the words of child life 


‘furnish the means of developing his song speech. 


His own name is yet a source of wonder and 
pride, and if sung to him to a sweet little melody 
it appeals to him in a wonderful way. Names of 
familiar flowers, the calls of the street venders of 
fruits and vegetables, the cries of the newsboys, 
yodel and mountain calls, tally-ho and bugle calls, 
greetings to teacher, to class, to sunshine, to rain- 
drops, notes of domestic birds and | animals, 
phrases of the season, the weather, the | particular 
day, all furnish splendid material for this training 
of the ear to recognize and repeat definite musical 
sounds. 

While our child was developing his vocabulary, 
he was also using his words as best he could in 
sentences, so our musical child should have songs 
of simple form for the exercise of his ability to re- 
peat a succession of sounds when heard. 

It is found many times to be exceedingly hard to 
get good singing in the kindergarten, and for good 
reason. It were quite useless to ask a baby of two 
vears to repeat the Lord’s Prayer or a poem of 
Longfellow’s or Tennyson’s intelligently; it is 
equally useless to expect a child of four or five to 
sing songs whose tones he does not consciously 
hear and whose words he can neither say nor un- 
derstand. 

Most of our kindergarten songs prepared here- 
tofore have been too long, too difficult in melody 
and text, too abstract in meaning, too heavy a 
grown-up in style and movement. 

To sing one of these to the ordinary child of 
four years and require him to repeat, when his ear 
has not been trained to recognize even a simple 
succession of sounds, is time worse than wasted. 

_ When the children come to us in kindergarten, 
very few are able to take a song from dictation, 
simply because they have not developed the power 
of aural consciousness of tone or pitch, nor the 
strength of vocal chord to reproduce it properly. 


The man who knows most, most fully realizes 
how much there is that he does not know. The 
mission of the school is not to give the pupil an ap- 
preciation of how much he knows, but rather of 
how much he does not know. 


Average daily attendance in California for 1905-6 
was 217,873, and the state appropriation was $6.42 
per pupil. 
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NORMAL CHORUS PROGRAM.—(II.) 


ARRANGED BY CAROLINE V. SMITH, 
Winona, Minn. 
INSTRUMENTAL FORMS (METROSTYLB). 
1. Dance Forms. 

Minuet; gavotte; polonaise; mazurka; polka; schot- 

tische; waltz. 
2. Shorter Forms. 

Canon; fugue; scherzo; etude; prelude; fantasie; 
caprice; rhapsody; impromptu: intermezzo; nov- 
ellette; nocturne; berceuse; barcarolle; ballade; 
march; rondo; minuet. 

3. Longer Forms, . 

Sonata: First movement, allegro, sonata form; sec- 
ond movement, adagio, song form; third move- 
ment, minuet, scherzo, dance form; fourth 
movement, presto, rondo form. 

Symphony: A sonata for an orchestra. 

Chamber Music: A sonata for two or more solo in- 
struments. 

~ Concerto: Forms based upon the sonata. 
Suite; overture; symphonic poem; program music. 
THE MUSIC OF GERMANY (METROSTYLE). 
Classic Periods. 

Minuet flat, Mozart. 

Overture, “Magic Flute,” Mozart. 

Moonlight Sonata, op. 27, Beethoven. 

Symphony No. 5, Beethoven. | 

Coriolanus Overture, Beethoven. 

Romantic Period. 

Novellette F major, Schumann. 

Fantasiestuck, op. 12, Schumann. 

Military March, Schubert, Tassig. 

Erl King, Schubert, Liszt. 

Wedding March and Elfin Chorus, Mendelssohn. 

Scherzo, “Midsummer Night Dream,” Mendelssohn. 

Tannhauser Overture, Wagner-Liszt. 

Flying Dutchman Overture, Wagner. 

The Magic Fire Spell, “Die Walkure,” Wagner. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, Liszt. 

Rakoczy March, Berlioz-Liszt. 

Modern Period. 

From Foreign Parts, Germany, Moskowski. 

Loreley, Seeling. 

Fruhlingsrauschen, Sinding. 

Air de Ballet, op. 30, Chaminade. 


MRS. GAYNOR AND MRS. RILEY AT CFDAR 
RAPIDS. 


[The following letter from one in attendance upon the 
meeting of the Northeastern Iowa Association at Cedar 
Rapids deserves the widest reading.] 

Two weeks ago I attended the meeting at Cedar Rap- 
ids of the Northeastern Iowa Association, an@ in the mu- 
sic department we had one of the most notable meet- 
ings ever held. Mrs, Jessie L. Gaynor and Mrs. Alice C. 
D. Riley were both on the program, and the music de- 
partment was the popular department. It met in the as- 
sembly room of the high school. and the place was 
packed to the doors. 

Mrs. Riley spoke, in a general way, on her subject of 
“English Verse as Related to Poetry.” It was the first 
time she ever appeared before an audience of this kind, 
and I wish you might have seen her, Kveryone was 
charmed with her personality. Her manner was as ab- 
solutely simple as if she had been in her own parlor. Ske 
gave a general talk on the subject and then an object les- 
son. The audience entered heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion, and altogether they composed a very pretty lit- 
tle verse. : 

Mrs. Gaynor followed her at once on the program, and 
before giving her talk she continued the object lesson, by 
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having the people in the audience make a musical setting 
for Mrs. Riley’s verse. The whole performance was a 
revelation to the teachers. It opened their eyes to what 
can be done in this line of work. Further than that, it 
showed what two people who are thorough masters of 
their subjects and unhampered by any public school tra- 
ditions can accomplish along purely educational lines. 
It ought to stir up some of the dry bones among the peda- 
gogs. 

One of the particularly charming things about these 
two women is that, while they are both just as talented 
as can be, they do not have a discouraging effect on other 
people. Instead of overpowering, they seem to inspire, 
and everyone is willing to enter into their work most 
heartily. One reason for this, I believe, is that they are 
absolutely in sympathy with children. They have what 
someone calls “the true child spirit.” 

While most of the audience left at the close of Mrs. 
Gaynor’s talk, the supervisors remained and had a very 
interesting discussion on “High School Music,” led by 


“Mrs. H. R. Reynolds of West Des Moines, and Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Carmichael of Charles City. 


a 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Now that we seem to have entered upon a new era in 
our relations to our South American neighbors, tending 
to bring us closer together socially, commercially, and 
politically, we ought to begin to know more about each 
other. It must be admitted that up to now such knowl- 
edge, on our side at least, has been very limited. We 
have been accustomed to class the republics south of us 
together as communities backward in civilization, given 
over to turbulence and frequent revolutions, where the 
conditions of living have few attractions, and modern 
ideas of progress and stability have never penetrated. 
In Argentine, at least, such is far from being the case. 

Due to its latitude and climate and the character of 
its soil, its products, which are chiefly agricultural, are 
very similar to those of the United States, and come 
into rivalry in all the markets of the world. Wheat, 
corn, hay, tobacco, and sugar are the staple crops, and a 
good beginning has recently been made with cotton. A 
vast number of cattle and sheep are grown, and the 
dairy industry is rapidly growing. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital city, had in 1869 a popula- 
tion of 171.000, now it is 1,000,000. In 1905 the immi- 
gration was 221,622. and, showing the character of the 
new population, 88,984 were Italians, 52,856 Spaniards, 
3,524 French, 10,000 Russians, and 7,000 Syrians, main- 
taining the existing preponderance of the Latin strain. 

The principal exports in 1905 were: Wheat, $%5,000,- 
000; wool, $64,000,000; corn, $46,000,000; hides, $30,000,- 
000; frozen meat, $21,000,000; flour, $5,000,000; linseed, 
$26,000,000, and cattle, $5,000,000. Imports for the 
same period were: Textiles, $46,000,000; iron and hard- 
ware, $26,000,000; vehicles and rolling stock, $23,000,000; 
glass and ceramics, $17,000,000; agricultural imple- 


ments, $16,000,000; wood and manufactures of, $14,009,-. 


000; food stuffs, $13,000,000; wine and spirits, $9,000,009; 
chemicals, $6,000,000; oils, $5,000,000; tobacco, $4,000,- 
000; paper, $4,000,000; leather, $1,800,000. This is an 
enormous commerce, and of late every year has shown 
a large increase, which, as the vast unsettled and fertile 
area of the country fills up, must be rapidly augmented. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the relative 
gains which different countries have made in their share 
of Argentine trade in the last two years. In imports 
Bngland’s increase was five and one-half per cent., Ger- 
many twenty per cent., the United States thirty per 
cent., that of France twenty per cent., and Italy eight 
per cent. In exports to the same countries the rates of 


_increase were; England, twenty-five per cent.; Germany, 


sixteen per cent.; United States, forty per cent.; France, 
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ten per cent.; and Italy, eighty per cent. The large in- 
crease of the United States is attributed to improved 
facilities for communication by steamship lines. ‘The 
most notable increases in trade have been in frozen 
meats and in iron and steel. In eleven years the ex- 
ports of the farmers have gone up from $1,875,000 to 
$21,500,000, and in six years the imports of the latter 
from $16,000,000 to $42,000,000. Railway earnings in- 
creased from $61,000,000 in 1904 to $70,800,000 in 1905, 
and no line was run at a loss. 

As would naturally be expected from such prosperity, 
other conditions are correspondingly favorable. New 
farms are being opened up in all sections and building 
is very active. Electric lines are in use every where 
and even small villages are lighted by electricity. From 
1904 to 1905 the number of letters increased nearly 50,- 
000,000. There are over 5,000 public schools and nu- 
merous universities and normal colleges. The average 
intelligence is high and the people generally alert, enter- 
prising, and progressive. 

Argentine is, next to Brazil, which lies north of it, the 
largest of the South American countries. It has a long 
Atlantic coast line and is separated from the Pacific by 
only the elongated narrow strip of land which consti- 
tutes Chile. Its area is 1,114,000 square miles, mostly 
level plain, admirable for grazing and susceptible of cul- 
tivation. This makes railway construction easy, and 
many navigable rivers add to the transportation facili- 
ties available. The population is about four and a half 
millions. The country was settled by the Spaniards in 
1585, and became independent in 1842, when it adopted 
a constitution and form of government modeled on our 
own, and which has long been administered without 
friction. 

It is evident that a wonderful development is opening 
in South America, and our government selected a timely 
and auspicious moment to inaugurate a policy of better 
understanding and closer relations between the two 
continents.—Cincinnati Engineer. 


VANITY MASQUERADING. 


A young woman decided that she must do something 
toward the spiritual and worldly welfare of her fellow- 
beings. So she left home and joined an order of deacon- 
esses; and she is now engaged in impressing her acquain- 
tances, herself, anda section of “the slums” with her 
heroic self-sacrifice and her lofty ideals. 

She left behind her at home:— 

item—aAn old father who has only such care and at- 
tention as servants can give him. 

Item—An old mother who sits lonely and bored. 

Iteni—A houseful of servants who, through lack of 
guidance and direction, are learning to be dishonest, 
shiftless, incompetent, worthless. 

There are several other items; these are enough, are 
they not? 

The young woman thinks she is a heroine and sort of 
martyr. In fact she is amusing herself, is gratifying a 
flabby vanity, and is deliberately shirking every one of 
the real duties of life. 


> 


It is my bumble opinion that the illustrated bird 
slaughtering “inducement” on the last page of the No- 
vember Garden Magazine will do more harm than all the 
bands of mercy and Audubon societies can correct in 
months. The average boy with a gun becomes a law- 
‘breaking sneak, liar, and coward. He will kill any and 
every kind of bird. I love boys; I love birds. Neither 
should be encouraged to kill the other. 

Cordially yours, 


Nixon Waterman, 
Arlington Heights. October 19. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MCMASTER’S HISTORY. Vol. L. 1784-1790; vol. IL, 
1790-1808; vol. ILL, 1803-1812; vol. 1V., 1812-1821; vol, 
V., 1821-1830; vol. VI., 1829-1842. A History of the 
People of the United States from the Revolution to 
the Civil War. In seven volumes, by John Bach Me- 
Master. Vols. L., I1., IIL, IV., V., and VI. now ready. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net 
per volume. 

Professor MceMaster’s work is exceedingly interesting. 
No better statement of the writer’s purpose can be 
given than is contained in his own simple introduction. 
He says: “The subject of my narrative is the history of 
the people of the United States from the close of tte War 
of Independence to the opening of the war between the 
states. In the course of this narrative much must, in- 
deed, be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions; of 
presidents, of congresses, of embassies, of treaties; 
of the ambitions of political leaders in the sen- 
ate-house and of the rise of great parties in the nation. 
Yet the history of the people shall be the chief theme.” 
To show with what particularity he weaves his story, 
here are a score of page headings taken at random from 
a single chapter: “Occupations of the “People (1784)": 
“Furniture of the House’; “Bdoks Read”; “Mducation of 
Women”; “Shops of Boston’: “The New England 
Farmer;” “The Schoolmaster”’; “The Doctor’: “The Min- 
ister”; “The Newspapers”; “The VPost-Office’; “Post 
Riders”; “Packet Boats”; “Ocean Travel”; “inentucky 
Flatboats”; “Dress of the Inhabitants”; “Manor Houses” ; 
“Dancing .ssemblies’; “Virginia Gentlemen”; “House- 
maids.” 


THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER. By Clara | 


Murray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illus- 

trated wholly in color. 128 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

In every respect this is a most delicious book for lit- 
tle people, a better than which has never entered into 
child life in school or out, and to think that it is all for 
thirty cents! The idea of colored pictures is not new, 
but such pictures are in every respect a new conception. 
There is not a picture drawn from a suggestion in any 
other school reader. Hermann Heyer’s pictures are as 
characteristic and as fascinating as Gibson’s girls. One 
unceasing artistic element runs through the faces of the 
entire book, and there is an indefinable characteristic ar- 
tistic touch given every line drawn, even to the pic- 
tures. 


SHAGGYCOAT, THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BEAVER, 
By Clarence Hawkes. Illustrations by Charles Cope- 
land. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth, 
273 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The book is beautiful. The story of beaver life is true 
to the letter, but it is all too bad that it contains a trag- 
edy that makes one’s blood curdle. It is probably a bet- 
ter story of beaver life to have this horrible tragedy, but 
it spoils itas a book to present to children, I had 
thought it the best book of interesting information of 
the season unti! I read into the account of the three 
lynx furies, who threw themselves upon him and “in 
fewer seconds than it takes to tell it tore him to shreds.” 
How Charles Copeland, the prince of illustrative artists, 
could have consented to make this scene one of the five 
full-page pictures of the books! It is so unlike the man as 
I know him thatit is inexplicable. Nevertheless ihe 
book is a fascinating story of life as it is of beaverdom. 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. By Allen French, 
author of “The Junior Cup.” Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. Illustrated. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 

A first-rate book for boys, with well-sustained interest 
and strongly drawn characters. The author centres his 
plot in a mill strike, which he has cleverly portrayed 
and written of in a manner adapted to the understanding 
of young people. Pelham and his friend have some 
really thrilling adventures. 

BUNNY BRIGHT EYES. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Chieago: A. Managan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 35 cents. ; 

Bunny with his bright eyes starts out in life with his 
brother and sister, admired by a bright little girl. Then, 
a little older grown, he appears in Eskimo land, where 
he gets homesick, and so he appears first in one of life’s 
dramas and then another. There is some romance, some 
comedy. some melodrama, but no tragedy. He reads 
from a book, he takes a lamp up to bed, “wears glasses, 
takes a bath, gets in the cooky jar, spills sugar, pops 
corn, roasts apples, is wheeled in a barrow, and takes a 
journey. It is an exceedingly clever piece of work illus- 
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trated in Miss Smith’s best style, which is always sug- 
gestive and unique. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Ar- 
ranged with notes by D. H. Montgomery. 16mo. 
Cloth. 328 pp. Ulbustrated. List price, 40 cents. 

DICKENS’ TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited and an- 
notated by James Weber Linn, University of Chi- 
cago. 1i2mo. Cloth. 470 pp. Illustrated. List 
price, 50 cents. : 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Two additional volumes in the Standard English Clas- 
sic Series, and both required for reading by the confer- 
ence on college entrance requirements in English. In 
addition to F'ranklin’s record of his own life the author 
has presented other facts regarding this noted man drawn 
very largely from his other writings. ‘The Tale of Two 
Cities” is one of Dickens’ best productions, and the edi- 
tor presents a comparison of it with others of the same 
author’s works, gives carefully the construction'of the 
plot, and in brief notes makes clear any allusions that in 
the text itself may not be plain to the student reader. 


SUCCESS NUGGETS. By Orison Swett Marden, au- 
thor of “Pushing to the Front.” Printed in two col- 
ors, in “handy” form. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 60 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, net; limp leather, $1.25, 
net. Postage, 8 cents additional. 

This unique little book treasures up—as its title signi- 
fies—little nuggets of thought mined out of the world’s 
experience. As editor of Success, the author has spe- 
cialized upon this one theme until his view has come to 
be that of an expert; and the thoughts here chosen and 
classified by him are directed toward specifie needs. 


Each page thus carries its own heading, and it is hard, 


after one’s eye lights upon it, to resist reading the page 
through to the end—which fact augurs well for the suc- 
cess of “Success Nuggets.” 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR READINGS AND 
RECITATIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone Me- 
Naught. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. : 

SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS, NO. 27. Com- 
piled by Charles C. Shoemaker. Paper, 80 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. Me- 
Intyre. Paper, 30 cents: cloth, 50 cents, 

Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 

The first book of this tric contains recitations in prose 
and poetry for every conceivable kind of publie or pri- 
vate entertainment at Christmas time. Each piece is 
new, not one having previously been published. 

The Shoemaker Selections are too well known to need 
commendation, and No. 27 is certainly one-off the 
best of the series. Valuable assistance in the conipila- 
tion has been given by prominent members of the elocu- 
tionary profession. who have contributed liberally from 
their private collections; by publishers who have granted 
special permission for the use of material that has been 
much in demand and heretofore unobtainable; and by 
authors who have furnished a number of original selec- 
tions written especially for this book. 

“Sketches, Skits, and Stunts” contains an abundance of 
good vaudeville material for an amateur or professional, 
There are jokes, monologues, dialogues. stories, songs, 
sketches, parodies, short farces, and talking acts of the 
rapid fire variety, all constructed for strictly laughing 


_ purposes, 


FAIRY STORIES. Retold from St. Nicholas. New 
York: The Century Company. Price. 65 cents. 
Every healthy chiid has a peculiar delight in fairy tales 
and !f well directed this taste has a decided mental 
value. Yhese stories are carefully selected and are at- 


tractively presented in a modern setting. They are fresh — 


and wholesome, and will receive instant recognition at 
the hands of the vouthful reader. As a_ holiday gift it 
will be heartily welcomed. The book is well printed on 
heavy paper and is profusely illustrated. 
KLING-KLANG-GLORIA. German folk and child- 
songs. Music by W. Labler. Illustrated by H. Lef- 
ler and J. Urban. Vienna: F. Tempsky. Price, 4 
marks. 
This beautiful volume of German folk-lore and child- 


songs contains well-known selections in the original set 


to music and appropriately illustrated and profusely 
decorated, many of the pictures being full-page and are 
good examples of contemporary German art. The mu- 
sic is suitable to children’s voices and is of such a char- 
acter as to appeal to the tastes of young people. The 
book will make a delightful holiday gift. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
suthoritie in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and Copy should be received 


by the editor not later than Friday precedin 
date of issue. of J 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Politica] 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

December 27, 28, 29: Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26-28: Illinois State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 

December 26, 27, 28: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

December 26, 27, 28: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Sioux 
Falls. 

December 26, 27,28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tie City. 

December 26-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 
Christmas Week: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
Christmas Week: Associated Aca- 
demic ,Principals, Classical Teach: 
ers’ Association, Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals, Art Teach- 
ers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Con- 
ference, Science Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas Week: Washington Edu- 
cational Association, Bellingham. 
Deceinber 26, 27, 28: North Dakota 
State Educational Association, an- 

nual meeting, Fargo. 

December 26, 27, 28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 26, 27, 28: New Mexico 
Educational Association, Las Ve- 
gas. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Shawnee. 

December 26-29: The Forty-fourth 
annual session of the Minnesota 
Educational Association, Minne- 
apolis. 

December 27-29: Southern Educa- 
— Association, Montgomery, 

a. 

December 27, 28, 29: Idaho State 
Teachers’ Association, Boise. 

January 12, 1907: New England <As- 
sociation of Penmanship Super- 
visors, Boston. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NCW ANGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

The following important lezislation 
was passed and approved by the vov- 
ernor. This is a great achievement 
for State Superintendent Masen §&. 
Stone. 

Any two or more contiguous towns 
having an aggregate of not more than 
seventy nor less than thirty schools 
of not less than twenty-eight weeks 
each may, by vote of the school direc- 
tors of the several towns, unite to 
form a union for the purpose of em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools 
under the provisions of this act, ex- 
eept, as hereinafter provided for 
Grand Isle county. An incorporated 
district may be considered a town for 
the purpose of forming a union with 
other towns under the provisions of 
this act. A town or incorporated dis- 
trict maintaining thirty or more legal 
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schools may individually be consid- 
ered a union for the purposes of this 
act if the school board thereof so 
elects. The number of school officials 
acting for a town or _ incorporated 
district forming a union shall not ex- 
ceed three. 

The directors of the towns forming 
a union shall form a joint committee, 
and for the purposes of this act said 
jomt committee shall be held to be 
the agent of each town forming the 
union. Said committee shall meet in 
joint convention on a day and ata 
place agreed upon by the chairman of 
the boards of school directors of the 
several towns forming the union, and 
shail organize by the choice of a 
chairman and a secretary, who shall 
serve for one year and until their 
successors are elected. Said joint 
committee nay adopt such by-laws 
governing the time and place of meet- 
ing and the order of business as_ it 
deems advisable, provided such by- 
laws are not inconsistent with this 
act and the laws of the state. Said 
joint committee shall elect a superin- 
tendent of schools who shal! serve for 
one year and until his snuecessor is 
elected; shall determine the amount 
of service to be performed by said 
superintendent, which service shall 
be based upon the number of lezal 
schools maintained in each town: 
shall fix the salary and apportion the 
amount thereof to be paid by the sev- 
eral towns forming the union accord- 
ing to their grand lists, and shall cer- 
tify such amount to the treasurer of 
each town. When such union is ef- 
fected, it shall not be lissolved for 
the period of three years from the 
date of its formation, except by a 
two-thirds vote of all the school di- 
rectors of the towns forming the 
union. 


Whenever the chairman and_ sec- 
retary of such joint committee cer- 
tify, under oath, to the state treas- 
urer, that a union has been effected 
as provided in this act, and that the 
towns unitedly have raised by taxa- 
tion, appropriated and paid. a sum 
not less than twelve hundred and 
fiftv dollars as a salary for a superin- 
tendent of schools, and that under the 
provisions of this act a superintend- 
ent has-been employed for one ‘year, 
the state treasurer shall apportion 
the sum of one thousand dollars 
among the several towns forming the 
union aecording to théir grand lists 
and shall pay the sums so appor- 
tioned upon the approval of the su- 
perintendent of education fo the sev- 
eral treasurers of such towns, and 
said treasurers shall place such sums 
to the credit of their respective school 
funds. 

The school directors of the several 
towns forming a union shall draw or- 
Jers on the school funds of such towns 
for such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

A superintendent elected under the 
provisions of this act may be re- 
moved for such canse as a majority 


of said joint committee, with the ap- . 


proval of the superintendent of edu- 
cation, deem sufficient. A  superin- 
tendent elected under the provisions 
of this act shall devote his entire time 
to the supervision of schools: shall he 
a holder of. or shall have held, a first 
vrade certificate its equivalent, 
and shall have taught at least fifty 
weeks: shall have power to examine 
teachers and to grant certificates of 
the second and the third grade under 
the same regulations governing ex- 
aminers of teachers, tat which shall 
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be valid only in and for the union for 
which they were granted; shall be a 
resident of one of the towns forming 
the union or become a resident before 
entering upon his duties; shall make 
such statistical returns to the superin- 
tendent of education as may be re- 
quired by him; shali annually, on or 
before the fifteenth day of February 
of each year, submit a written report 
of his official doings to the school 
boards of the several towns forming 
the union. Said superintendent shall 
direct the work of the teachers and 
pupils, prescribe courses of study, 
supervise the purchase and distribu- 
tion of books and supplies and may 
dismiss a teacher whv, in his judg- 
ment, is incompetent and unfit; and 
shall have all the powers and perform 
all the various duties required by 
law of town superintendents of 
schools. Towns forwing such a 
union shall have no other superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The school directors of all the 
towns of Grand Isle county may form 
a union according to the provisions of 
this act. The joint, committee so 
formed may employ a superintendent 
of schools for the towns in Grand Isle 
County, who shall receive a salary of 
not less than one thousand dollars, 
The several towns forming such 
union shall be entitled to the sum of 
eight hundred dollars to be appor- 
tioned and paid in the manner pro- 
vided for apportioning and paying 
moneys to towns by section three of 
this act. 

This act shall take effect April 1, 
1907. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The first party of the 
500 English teachers sent to this 
country by Alfred Mosely to come dil- 
rect to Boston arrived November 22, 
and visited the Roxbury high, nor- 
mal, and Rice training schools. The 
program included attendance at the 
lecture at the Old South meeting 
house, where Henry T. Bailey spoke 
on “Some of the First Thanksgiv- 
ings”; visits to the state house to call 
upon Secretary George H. Martin of 
the state board of education, to the 
old state house and other historical 
sites within the city, and also attend- 
ance at Professor James’ Lowell in- 
stitute lecture on Saturday evening. 

The sixty-second annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in this city Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1. The sessions 
were largely attendel and the pro- 
gram was highly interesting. The 
following gives the subjects and 
speakers :— 

Morning session—“T’e Teicher in 

the Republic.” Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
hbaugh. superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia: “The Outlook in Man- 
ual Training,” Dr. James P. Haney, 
director of art and manual training, 
New York city: “Industrial Education 
from the Manufacturer's Standpoint.” 
Magnus W. Alexander, the General 
Electric Company. Lynn. 
Afternoon session—Eduecation for 
Citizenship: “Social Edueation,” 
President Charles W. Eliot: “What a 
City Owes Its Poys,” Secretary 
George H. Martin; “The Young Man 
of the Twentieth Century,” President 
David Starr Jordan. 

Evening session—-The School as a 
Social Organism: “Self-Government 
by Students.” President W. O. 


Thompson; “Relation of Organization 


to Instruction.” Professor Wi'bur S. 
Jackman: “New Duties and Opportu- 
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nities for the Public Schools,” Profes- 
sor Samuel M. Lindsay; “The Social 
Constitution of Supplemental Educa- 
tion,” Walter M. Wood. 

Morning session—“The Mission of 
the Agricultural College,” Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; 
Future of the Association,” Frederick 
A. Tupper, principal of Brighton high 
school, Boston. 

Afternoon session—“The School 
and the Family,’ Miss Jane Addams, 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Miss 
Mary Simklovitch. 

Evening session—‘“Industrial Edu- 
cation,” Frank A. Vanderlip, Mrs. 
Mary 8S. Woolman, President BE. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, Frederick P. Fish, 
Alfred Mosely. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, F. A. Tupper, Brighton; 
vice-presidents, Ff. H. Nickerson, Mel- 
rose, W. C. Boyden, Boston; secre- 
tary, C. B. Ellis, Springfield; treas- 
urer, N. G. Howard, Hingham. 

MARBLEHEAD. Joel W. Rey- 
nolds, for five years the popular and 
successful principal of the Marble- 
head high school, has accepted a posi- 
tion as submaster in the Phillips 
school, Boston. George P. Campbell, 
submaster in the Hingham, - Mass., 
high school, has been elected as the 
successor of Mr. Reynolds. 

SALEM. ‘The North Shore super- 
intendents met at the Salem normal 
school November 16, and listened ito 
n helpful address by Mr. Moore, in- 
structor in geography in the normal 
school. It was punctuated with fre- 
quent questions and suggestions from 
the superintendents. The work 
which the graduates of the school are 
doing along Mr. Moore’s line is strong 
evidence of the value of his services 
to the state. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. A course of four free 
lectures, illustrated with a stereopti- 
con, is being given in the Rogers high 
school by the teachers of that school. 
The four subjects taken are “Volca- 
noes,” “Glaciers,” “The Solar Sys- 
tem,” and “English Cathedrals.’ The 
course is proving a very interesting 
one, both to the pupils and the public 
ut large. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SOUTHINGTON. Anna PD. Pol- 
lard, superintendent of the public 
schools of this town, died November 
26. She was born at Island Pond, 
Vt., February 22, 1860. Mrs. Pollard 
was married July 7, 1886, to Charles 
R. Pollard, who survives. She leaves 
two brothers, Marshall I. Dyer of 
Island Pond, Vt. and William F. 
Dyer of Lyndonville, Vt. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NORTH TONAWANDA. The city 
highly appreciates the selection of 
Superintendent Richard ‘A. Searing 
as one of the committee of twenty 
to make out regents, questions for the 
state. Itis not only 2 merited honor 
but a wise selection. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. Harrisburg has 
nine per cent. of its total enrollment 
in the high school, and of this high 
school enrollment over fifty per cent. 
are boys. The average perceutage of 
attendance In the high school the past 
two years was ninety-six. 
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dealers generally. 


Dustiess Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas. 

Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressi 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust but it also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum: the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
floorsclean. It saves its own cost many times over. ree 
or four applications a year give best results. Patented 
Standard Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 


In order that you ma rsonally ju of the merits of 
Standard Floor Dressing we will charge to 
the floor of one room. 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical au- 
thorities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers’ furnished upon request. 


Diphtheria, 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


Fim largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


edagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Deana 


College of Oratory {Catalogue and full information 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA, 

MONTGOMERY. /The next meet- 
ing of the Southern Educational As- 
sociation will be held in Montgomery 
December 27-30. It is probable that 
the Association of Southern Ool- 
lege Women and the South- 
ern Library Association will meet 
at the same time and place. The 
general program this year will be of 
unusual interest. Among those al- 
ready secured by President J. -W. 
Abercrombie to take part in the pro- 
zram may be mentioned President B. 
B. Craighead of Tulane University, 
President BE. Y. Mullins of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Superintendent Junius Jordan of Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, Professor Joseph 8. 
Stewart of the University of Georgia, 
Professor R. H. Jesse of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, President J. H. Bas- 
kette of the Carnegie Library Board, 
and President FF. L. Stephens of the 
Southwestern Louisiana Industrial 
Settlement. Besides the general pro- 
gram there will be programs for each 
of the following departments: Super- 
intendence, administration, child 
study, industrial and manual arts, 
and normal instruction. The pro- 
grams will be published and distrib- 
uted about December 1. For further 


should ,address the general secretary 
of the association, R. J. Tighe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


Gridge—“That will be a fine mar- 
riage, a splendid alliance. The bride’s 
father is rich. She just rolls in gold. 
The bridegroom is rich, too; he made 
a fortune in copper.” 

Bridge—“That’s not an alliance; 
it’s an; alloy.”—Translated for Tales 
from Le Rire. 


oe 
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WHY ?— \ 
This is the burden of my song, 
I sing it day and night; 
Why are so many always wrong 
When I always right? 
—Washington Star. 


GRAYCROFT 
A Sanitarium and Rest House 


For women, for the care of nervous pros- 
tration. 

Delightful surroundings Homeopathic 
treatment. Liberal terms to teachers and 
professional women. 

Address : GRAYCROFT 

342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


party of eight will be given a free ticket. Particulars 
of Epwiy Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws q 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text- books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
-G. W. HOLDEN,'Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 621.) 


sented the state of Pennsylvania, 
and of other distinguished men; and 
it was made the occasion of, several 
notable addresses. Wilson was one 
of the most eminent figures of his 
time, and next to the curious neglect 
which had overtaken his memory 
nothing could be more curious than 
this reviva] of regard for it, more 
than a century efter he closed his 
career. 


CHINA AND THE OPIUM CURSBD. 


The Chinese government seems 
sincere in its purpose to eradicate 
the opium evil. This, of course, is 
not the same as to say that it will suc- 
ceed in its endeavor; but this time, at 
least, no civilized nation will attempt 
to force opium upon the empire by 
war or the threat of war. The Chi- 
nese government has issved un edict 
against opium, and has followed this 
by a group of stringent regulations, 
requiring the cessation of the produc- 
tion of the drug within ten years, fcr- 
bidding the growth of the poppy in 
any new soil and requiring the cur- 
tailment of its cultivation at the 
rate of one-tenth per year, under pen- 
alty of confiscation, and prohibiting 
the importation of morphia or of hy- 

ermic syringes. Incidentally, 

e regulations call for the suppres- 
sion of opium dens, and urge all offi- 
cials to set the example of abstinence 
from the drug. All well wishers to 
humanity must desire the success of 
the government in this opium war. 


FRENCH “ASSOCIATIONS.” 


There seemed to be a little glim- 
mer of hope in the critical situation 
between church and state in France 
last week, when the covernment, 
through M. Briand, intimated its 
willingness to accept the diocesan as- 
sociations which had been authorized 
by the cardinal archbishop of Bor- 
deaux as answering the requirement 
of the separation law of “cultural as- 
sociations” to act as trustees for the 
holding of church property. It could 
make little difference what the asso- 
ciations were called, if only they 
might receive the sanction of the 
church and be accepted as sufficient 
by the government. But the hope of 
a possible compromise disappeared 


when the archbishop indignantly 
repudiated all intention of complying 
with the law, explained that his asso- 
ciations were formed under the law 
of 1901, not that of 1906, and issued 
instructions to his priests and church 
wardens to have nothing to do with 
the administration of church prop- 
arty under the law, but to hand over 
the church funds and documents to 
the government December 11. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—St. Nicholas is to have Alice He- 
gan Rice’s first serial story for young 


people; and the opening chapters will 
appear in the December issue, the 


Christmas number. “Captain June”, 


is the title; and the story deals with a 
little American lad’s adventures in 
Japan. The tale is full, it is said, of 
the same sunny humor that has 
characterized Mrs. Rice’s books for 
older readers. The story is being il- 
lustrated by C. D. Weldon. 

—The Christmas . Everybody’s is 
full to overflowing with the holiday 
Spirit; at the same time the serious 
undertakings of a purposeful maga- 
zine are not neglected. There are 
ten well-known writers of fiction rep- 
resented in the number, and five im- 
portant special articles. A notable 
contribution is the first instalment of 
Thomas W. Lawson’s story, “Friday, 


the 13th,” a dramatically interesting- 


romance of Wall street and its 
rainifications, Robert Park 
tells “The Terrible Story of the 
Congo,” and Charles Edward Russell, 
in his “Soldiers of the Common 
Good.” continues his account of the 
marvelous success of New Zealand's 
“Labor” government along the lines 
of experimental legislation. 


> 


One of the most famous of Ameri- 
ean shipping lines in the palmy days 
of our marine was the Cope line, 
which ran between Philadelphia and 
Liverpool, says the author of “Mem- 
oirs of Charles H. Cramp.” By this 
line John Randolph of Roanoke de- 
termined to go to Russia, when he 
had been appointed minister to that 
country by President Jackson. En- 
tering the office of the company in 
Philadelphia, he said to a clerk in 


his usual grandiloguent manner: 
“Sir, I wish to see Thomas P. Cope.” 
He was shown to Mr. Cope’s office, 
“Iam John Randolph of Roanoke,” 
he said. “I wish to take passage to 
Liverpool in one of your ships.” If 
he expected to be tendered a pass he 
was grievously disappointed. “I am 
Thomas Cope,” replied the head of 
the line. “If thee gets aboard the 
ship and selects thy stateroom and 
will pay $150 thee may go.”-—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Pal” 

“For goodness’ sake what is it 
now ?” 

“This book is called ‘Shakespeare’s 
Works.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“Well, you told me they was 
plays.”—Cleveland Leader. 
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Supreme Court of Washington. 
[Continued from page 608.} 


greater than that to the school.” The 
evidence of this witness with that of 
the president of the school board and 
other school authorities overwhelm- 
ingly establishes the fact that such 
fraternities do have a marked infiu- 
ence on the school, tending to destroy 
good order, discipline, and  scholar- 
ship. This being true, the board is 
authorized, and it is its duty, to take 
such reasonable and appropriate ac- 
tion by the adoption of rules as will 
result in preventing these influences, 
Such authority is granted by section 
2339 and subdivisions 5 and 6 of sec- 
tion 2362, Ballinger’s Anu. Codes & 
St. lt would be difficult to confer a 
broader discretionary power than 
that conferred by these sections. 
Manifestly it was the intention of the 
legislature that the management and 
control of school affairs should be 
left exitirely to the discretion of the 
board itself, and not to the judicial 
determination of any court. These 
powers have properly and _le- 
gally conferred upon the board, and 
unless it arbitrarily exceeds its au- 
thority, which it has not done here, 
the courts cannot interfere with its 
action. Kinzer v. directors, etc. 
(Iowa), 105 N. W. 686: board of edu- 
cation v. Booth (Ky.) 62 S. W. 872, 
53 L. R. A. 787; Watson v. City of 
Cambridge (Mass.) 32 N, E, 864. 

‘The appellant has cited a number 
of cases which in effect decide that 
the school board would have no au- 
thority to refuse him admission to the 
high school. This the board has not 
attempted to do; hence these cita- 
tions are not in point. The only case 
mentioned by appellant which seems 
to be cognate to the questions here 
involved is that of state ex rel. Stal- 
lard v. White, 82 Ind. 278, 42 Am. 
Rep. 496, in which the supreme court 
of Indiana held that the officers and 
trustees of Purdue University, an in- 
stitution controlled and supported by 
the state, could not require an appli- 
eant, otherwise qualified, to sign a 
pledge relative to membership in 
Greek fraternities, as a condition 
precedent to his admission as a stu- 


. dent. The university authorities had 


adopted a rule that no student shou'd 
be permitted to join or be connected 
with any so-called Greek or other 


_ college secret society; and as a con- 


dition of admission to the university, 
or promotion therein, should re- 
quired to give a written pledge to ob- 
serve such regulation. The relator 
declined to sign such a pledge and 
was refused admission as a student 
for that reason only. The decision 
which ordered his admission was by 
a divided court. The majority opin- 
ion, however, is not in point as sup- 
porting appellant’s centeution. The 
appellant has not been refused adinis- 
sion to the high school. The school 
authorities have only endeavored to 
exercise a goverumental control over 
him after his admission without even 
attempting to suspend him. In the 
majority opinion in state ex rel. Stal- 
lard v. White, supra, the court sald: 
“The admission of students in a pub- 
lic educational institution is one 
thing. and the government and con- 
trol of students after they are ad- 
initted, and have become subject to 
the jurisdiction of the institution, is 
quite another thing. . . . It its 
clearly within the power of the trus- 
tees, and of the faculty when acting 
presumably, or otherwise, in their be- 


half, to absolutely prohibit any con- 
nection between the Greek fraterni- 
ties and the university. ‘The trustees 
have also the undoubted authority to 
prohibit the attendance of students 
upon the meetings of such Greek fra- 
ternities, or from having any other 
active connection with such organiza- 
tions, so long as such students re- 
main under the control of the univer- 
sity, whenever such attendance upon 
the meetings of, or other active con- 
nection with, such fraternities tends 
in any material degree to interfere 
with the proper relations of students 
to the university.” The above lan- 
guage shows that the Indiana case 
upon which the appellant relies ut- 
terly fails to sustain any of his con- 
tentions. Our attention has not 
been called to any adjudicated case 
at ail similar to this. Citation to au- 
thority, however, is unnecessary, as 
under our statutes the respondent 
school board had undoubted author- 
ity to take the action of which appel- 
lant complains, and the courts should 
not interfere with said board in the 
enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions which it has adopted. 

The judgment is affirined. 

Mount, C. J., and Fullerton, Root, 
and Dunbar, JJ., concur. 


Varieties. 
IT ALL DEPENDS. 


“Tell me, my friend,’ began the 
minister, sternly, “is it possible for a 
man ,to go fishing on the Sabbath and 
still be a Christian?’ 

“Sure,” replied the 
sport, “provided his luck isn’t 
enough to make him swear.” soar 
adelphia Press. 


A COINCIDENCE. 


“L suppose you enjoy hearing your 
boy talk since he went to college.” 

“Yes,” answered Farmer Corn- 
tossel, “but ain’t it kind of a  coin- 
cidence that so many of their classi- 
cal quotations begin with ‘rah, rah, 
rah? ”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


MINNIE’S SINCERE PRAYER. 


There had been a dressmaker in 
the house and Minnie had listened to 
long discussions about the very lat- 
est fashions. That night when she 
said her prayers, she added a new 
petition, uttered with unwonted 
fervency: “And, dear Lord, please 
make us all very. stylish.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine, 


SHOULD JOIN THE UNION, 


Mrs. Bungleby (reading bookstore 
sign)—-“Dickens’ works here all this 
week for $1.50. Merey! I thought 
Dickens was dead: and just fancy 
such a genius working a whole week 
for $1.50.”— Exchange. 


HALF TRUTHS. 


{From “In Lighter Vein” in the Cen- 
tury.] 

A small brain that works is of 
more use than a massive intellect 
that balks, 

A naked truth offends the most sa- 
cred prejudices of society. 

The domestic service problem is 
the pig in the clover problem—first 
to get the domestics into the circle, 
then to keep them there. 

The family is a despotism gov- 
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erned by the meanest member. it is 
not the strongest, but the worst-tem- 
pered, who rules, 

%—Louise Herrick Wall. 


2 Broad young father, according to 
uffalo Commercial, telegraphed 
news of his happiness to 
brother in these words: “A handsome 
boy has come to my house and 
claims to be your nephew. We are 
doing our best to give him a proper 
welcome.” The brother, however, 


failed to see the point, and replied: 


“IT have not got a nephew. The 
young man is an impostor.” 


Helen, a little girl of four years, 


came to her mother with a look ‘of’ 


pain on her face and said: “Mamma, 
I have two bad headaches.” ‘ 
“Two headaches?” said her mother, . 
“How can that be?” 
“Well, I have one above each eye.” 
—JTudge. 


Sergel s The latest and best 


collection of recita- 
Selections tions; most of them 


No. 1 new, all of them good. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 
Dramatic Publishing Company 

358 Dearborn St., Chicago 


$2.25 
NEW YORK 


VIA~ 


JOY LINE 


Triple Serv Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 


“ All the Way By Water.’ 
Thursday, ats P.M. 
Islan Sound by daylight. 


Prom 


FALL RIVER 


‘very week day at 6.30 p.m. Connect. 
So. Terinin Station at 4.50 


From 


PROVIDENCE 


=r day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So, Terminal Station at 5.03 p.m. 
Ask for Lnformation. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2824. 


Boston & Maine Railroad b 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minreepolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars cr 2} 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. 


BOSTON, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU 
NOV is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the Membership 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanke t to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIcKEtTT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © stock 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE 6S C | E N C E DURHAM, H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Free registration in all depart- 

Keep YourLish fit: ments. ‘ No position — No pay.” 

eee Rod Up We have good vacancies in all 
departments. 


I. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Send at once for Form B. 


Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOODWAR TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 


TEACHERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience, ron 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Fairy Stories Retold from ‘‘St. Nicholas’’..... —— The Century Co., New York — 
The Brownie Primer Judd te “ “ 
Afghanistan. HamiltonCharles Scribner’ 8 Sons, N. 5.00 
Romantic Cities of Provence............... «. Caird 3.75 
Davison’s Practical Davison American Book Co. 1.00 
Putting the Most into se - Washington “ 1.50 
The Spirit of the --» Knox 
The Beauty of Kindness.. Miller 
The Settlement of Jamestown. Smith 
The Very Small Person........... eveces e++e. » Donnell Harpers, New ¥ ork 5c. each 
My People of the Plains. .......... Talbot 1.75 
The Future of America..... Wells 2.00 
Savage Childhood..... Kidd The Macmillan Co.. N. Y. 3.50 
Confessions of a Detective .. ..............+. Lewis A. 8. Barnes & Co., “ 1.50 
Credit and its Uses...........-sceesseeceeeeees Pendegrast aera, New York City 1.50 
Around the Ross Grafton Press 
Russell E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 3.00 
Saunterings in Seymour $8.00 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues 


& Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
COMPANY @} 


29 West 23d St. Principal, xes. For catalogues address 
N. B. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 


Srye NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE on NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. For catalogues 
the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


up with Miss Wilson. All out of | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framrxonam, Mass. 
breath, she said: “I thought that was 
you, Miss Wilson, because you _§ For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


looked so much alike.” Principal. 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
New. York. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Neva ran down the street to catch 


All Aboard for Canada. 


New York Excursions TO MonrREAL 
AND QUEBEC AT RepucepD Rarkgs. 


From December 28 to January 2 
inclusive the Central Vermont and 
Grand Trunk railway companies in 
connection with the Boston and 
Maine railroad will sell special excur- 
siou tickets from New England points 


to Montreal and Quebec and return 
for one fare plus one dollar. For ex- 
aimple, the rates from Boston will be 
$10 to Montreal and $12 to Quebec, 
vie Montreal, with stop-over privi- 
leges at Montreal and any other point 
in Canada. From Worcester the fare 
will be Montreal $9.50, and Quebec 
$11.50; from Springfield they will he 
Montreal $9.40 and Quebec $11.40, 
with proportionately low rates from 
other points. "These tickets are good 
returning until January 51. This ex- 
cursion comes at a time when the ice 
carnivals and winter sports are in full 
swing and offers an unusual opporiu- 
nits for visiting Canada during one 
of the most fascinating seasons of the 
whole year there. The Central Ver- 
mont is the popular line to Montreal 
and operates three fast express trains 
daily between Boston and Springfield 
and that city. The New England 
States Limited, leaving Boston daily 
at 11.30 a. m., arriving Montreal 10 p. 
m., carries wide vestibule coaches, 
Pullmans, and a parlor cafe car, serv- 
ing meals a la carte throughout the 
journey. Other trains leave at ® a. 
m. and 7.30 p. m. For further par- 
ticulars or reservations write or ap- 
ply to T. H. Hanley, N. FE. I’. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont and Grand Trunk rail- 
ways, 360 Washington street, Boston. 


At small Edith’s school the teacher 
daily gives the children written ex- 
ercises in the English language. 
Sometimes they copy poetry from the 
blackboard or write letters or an- 
swer advertisements. The other day 
this “Wanted” advertisement ap- 
peared on the board, and all the girls 
were required to hand in written ap- 
plications in reply: ““Wanted: a mil- 
liner. Apply by letter to Miss Smith, 
10 Blank street.” Edith’s applica- 
tion was promptly handed to the 
teacher, and it read as follows:— 

Dear Miss Smith: I saw you want 
a milliner. I hate to trim hats. 
Can't you get somebody else? Please 
let me know at once. 

Edith Jones. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, sq@ftens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
reculates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists In every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


> 


“He’s a, gentleman.” 

“Nonsense! He’s a snob.” 

“He always gives up his seat in a 
fear to a woman.” 

“That’s because sitting down bags 
the knees of his  trousers.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Mrs. Langtry is to make her first | 
appearance in vaudeville in Boston 
at Keith’s next Monday. She is to 
appear in a one-act play by Graham | 
Hill, entitled “Between the Night- 
fall and the Light.” It is an incident! 
of domestic unhappiness and tragedy, | 
with South Africa as the scene. As | 
a wronged wife who saves her hus- 
band with her own life, Mrs. Lang- 
try has a part admirably suited to | 
her dramatic talent, which is shown | 
at its very best in the climax. ‘The| 
famous “Jersey Lily” is as beautiful | 
as ever and will wear several very | 
handsome Paris gowns during her 
engagement, which is for two 
weeks. Surrounding the distin- 
guished star will be a vaudeville bill 
that is notably high-class. Among 
the features will be the Finneys in 
their very interesting swimming ex- 
hibition; James Harrigan, the first 
of the tramp jugglers. who has de- 
veloped into one of the brightest 
monologists of the day; Willy Zim- 
mermann in his wonderfully clever | 
impersonations of the great com-| 
posers and musical directors, past 
and present; the Ollivotti trouba- 
dours, in one of the most refined mu- 
sical acts ever seen in vaudeville; 
Hawthorne and Burt. character 
comedians and dancers, and the 
Labakans, in a novel acrobatic spe- 
cialty. The program will also include 
Fitzgerald and Gilday, in a droll con- | 
versational skit: Gorman and West, 
in a pleasing comedietta; Juliet Win- 
ston, a clever soubrette; Arthur 
Fisher, mimic, and the kinetograph, 
Reserved seats for the Langtry en- 
gagement are on sale. 


| 
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yiladys—‘Is Bobby very intellec- | 
tual?” 

Ethel—‘Goodness, no—why, Bobby | 
is making $20,000 a year and bas 
been mentioned for governor!”— 
Life. 


Janitor—‘Stop playing that trom- 
bone; that man in the nextroom says 
he can’t read.” 

Dinkheimer—“Ach, vot ignorance- 
ness! I could read ven I vas fife 
years oldt!’—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Very Lew Rates via Nick«l Plate 
Road. 


The lowest rates to all points in 
the West apply via this popular route, 
Tourist sleepers Boston to Chicago 
tri-weekly. For rates and informa- 
tion regarding any trip to the West, 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 
Old South building, Boston, Mass. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANC#. No n-ed of 
worrying abont a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you sre enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency 3 Exst 14th 
St., New York. Estub 1855. Wrifo for Circular F. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. | 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, an 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, hursel], and Sharon Springs, N. Y., am 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Dichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; su: city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada 1. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C, Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica, 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptresx of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); an 
such high and grade teachers as Kathe ‘ae Hayes, Batavia; Edith Kk. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mar . Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lilian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
yointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N. J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; 

tispeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O0.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. SYR‘C USE, N. ¥. 


THE 
——— 


introduces to Colleges 

M EIG : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and |Fami ies 

nd superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

pa I every department N instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
dress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE, Positions fitted stave Universities, in 90 per cents 


of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per month or further 
information, address TEACHERS’ AGEcrt Y, k. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., # arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *%<: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. ¢., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market 8t. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rockery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 8tim: on Fk. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Mornes, Iowa. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Ray Plan By Citizenand Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U. 8. 

Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
ated the subject. We will maila copy of Mr. 
y’s Plans, containing the rules and sugges- 
tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 
CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


1180 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


; every part of the country. 


wh. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS COLOR BOX 


Containing Six Toned Colors and Charcoal Gray 
For Use in 


HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ALSO 


THE MUNSELL CRAYONS 
. Enamel Cards, Balls, and Spheres 


for teaching 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


Manufactured only by 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


[INCORPORATED] 


82 & 84 Washington St. |; 


216 & 218 Clarendon St. | BOSTON 


COLOR AND CRAYON FACTORIES, MALDEN, MASS. 


Send for School Arts Booklet aud Crayon Circular 


December 6, 1906 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! ANEW BOOK! 
A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public: 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 


“‘I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.”’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to tinis.’’—SuPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD 


“TI wish it mizht fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


**The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. OF MIss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.”-— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


‘** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 


times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 59¢c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON 


A Few of Many Commendations 


H. M. S., Chicago : — All your numbers are strong numbers. I think the ‘‘ Journal of 


Education ’ 
preserve in my home library. 


is the only periodical of its kind that I should care to bind from year to year, and 


B. M. M., Iowa: — Your ‘‘Journal’’ is full of the spirit of endeavor and hope which will 
foster in its readers an interest in school work, which most journals will not. 
E. M. H., Bloomington, Nebraska: — The ‘‘ Journal of Education’’ stands«first, in my 


estimation, among the educational papers of thiscontinent. I recommend it above all others 
(some twenty or more I fully know) to the living teachers of the Middle West. It is an inspi- 
ration to the live teacher, a tonic to the diseased, and would be a resurrection to the dead ones 


could they be induced to read it. 


S. M. B., Colorado: — I am delighted with the ‘‘ Journal of Education.’’ I have for some 
years been a reader of diffzrent teachers’ magazines, but this, in my opinion, far surpasses 


anything in that line that I have ever taken. 


I find it just what I need. 


J. U. W., Montana: —I do not want to miss a single number. It is the best journal I 


have found. 


C. T. E., California : — I have long appreciated your valuable ‘‘Journal’’ as one of the 
best for a supervisor of schools. I have gained many valuable things frem it. 


TRIAL OFFER— Three Months (thirteen issues) 25 cents 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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